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THROUGH THE 
POORING:- CLASS 


RALPH HILL 
* 


_ Tue Disgassz oF INSULARITY 
Nationauism became avi gorousandsomewhat refreshing move- 
ment in music during the nineteenth century. It was the effect 
_of two main causes: a reaction to the stultifying influence of 
German and Italian music, and the exotic appeal to the roman- 
tic mind of the quaint and expressive rhythms and melodic 
shapes of the natural songs and dances of the people. A music 
based on, for example, a Russian or Bohemian folk-idiom was 
the answer to the pseudo-German symphonies and sonatas and 
Italian operas that prevailed in Russia and Bohemia as every-" 
where else. All this was very healthy as long as it was confined 
. to a purely creative aspect of music. But unfortunately, as 
nationalism became miore and more an aggressive political policy 
among the European nations and jingoism became the popular 
creed, so each nation, particularly Germany, Italy, and France, 
sought to be musically self-sufficient. The great idea was to im- 
port the minimum and export the maximum, whether it were 
sonatas or singers, cantatas or conductors. It was, indeed, excel- 
lent business, but deplorable art. 

Meanwhile Britain became the best customer on the ledgers 
of Germany and Italy and pursued precisely the opposite policy 
to theirs: the maximum import and the minimum export. We 
associated musical magic and enchantment with the names of 
Herr This and Signor That, so much so that many of our best 
_ Musicians found it necessary to adopt foreign names. For exam- 
ple, my grandfather, who was a gifted conductor and violinist 
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(he introduced Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto to America), 
could make little or no headway as plain Mr Henry Hill, but on 
the advice of a friend he became Henry Weist-Hill and soon en- 
joyed the reputation he deserved as a fine artist! In Scotland the — 
lure of a foreign name has always been, and remains, immensely 
strong. Henry Farmer, in his interesting book A History of 
Music in Scotland (Hindrichsen Edition Limited), tells us that — 
during the nineteenth century ‘several Scottish musicians found _ 
it convenient to adopt German or Italian names so ‘as to further 
their professional interests, and thus came into existence Her-— 
mann Kessler, B. Leopold, Carlo Zotti, Josef Meisler, Oscar 
Seydel, and others, whose compositions spread like wildfire in 
consequence, although in private life they were good Scots. . 
Even to-day this deception of nationality is perpetuated aioe 
two or three British artists (and, too, among many well-known 
ballet dancers). I don’t blame the artist for this silly deception, 
but I cannot censure too severely the inane snobbishness and 
ignorance of the (so-called musical) public, the greater propor-. 
tion of which is too lazy and obtuse to acquire real taste and 
discernment and is consequently guided entirely by the ‘pin-up’ 
value of a name. A shortage of the necessities of life produces 
the spiv and black marketeer;a shortage of intelligent under- 
standing and good taste in music produces the bloated im- 
presario, who feeds on the insensitiveness and ignorance of the 
public with the persistence of a Dracula. 

The appeal of music in its highest manifestations ticle be 
__ universal, at least so far as our Western civilization as opposed 
to the civilization of the Far East is concerned. I deplore the 
natrow insularity that continues in-France and Italy (Germany 
is not yet an integral nation and therefore cannot be discussed), 
and is spreading everywhere like a contagious disease. (Even in — 
England our Musicians: Union objected to the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra playing for the Vienna Opera at Covent 
Garden and forbade Duke Ellington to bring his famous band ~ 
to England.) ; 
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ue free international exchange of composers and artists is 

Peccial and ought to be the sine qua non of European musical _ 

art. But it must be a free exchange and not the one-sided affair 
it continues to be, for example, in France and Italy. I remember 
Thibaud telling me a year or two ago that he was anxious that 
the French musical public should hear some of our best violin- 
_ ists. I wish he had added, ‘and violin concertos, too’. 

In a recent issue of the R.C.M. Magazine an ex-student, who 
had been staying in Paris, wrote: “No English works have yet 
found their way into the repertoire. I heard exactly two English 

-works during six months in Paris. The first was at a reStaurant 

in Montmartre where the singer, as a compliment to a friend of 
, mine and myself, sang Arbres. For the benefit of those who do 
not know it, this is a popular ballad (Trees in English). ... The 
other work was Colonel Bogey, played by a military band on 
the Champs Elysées. Both, I am glad to report, were received 
with the greatest enthusiasm.’ 

The French indifference to English music would appear to be 
further endorsed by Roland de Candé’s article French Attitude 
towards English Music (see page 28). Mr de Candé, who is one 
of the leading young critics in Paris, agreeably discusses the 
_ music of some of our younger composers, which he has recently 
had an opportunity to hear in performances sponsored by the 
British Council and the’B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Of per- 

formances given in the course of normal French musical activity 

apparently there are none, and the. names of Elgar, Delius, 
‘Vaughan Williams, Bax, and Ireland are not mentioned by Mr 

de Candé. Indeed, Mr de Candé quotes Maurice le Roux as say- 
ing that Great Britain lacks a genius like Bart6k, Ravel, Falla, 
and Prokofiev. Surely Elgar and Benabew Williams deserve to 
be placed in this. company? 

_ The position of English music in Italy i is even worse. In Pen- 
guin Music Magazine No. 6 readers will remember Edward 
Lockspeiser saying that ‘the first impression one has of Italian 
musical life is that it is almost exclusively the work and the 


ee 
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creation of the Italians themselves. The vast network of opera- 
tic activity stretched throughout theleg of Italy from Catania in 
Sicily to Venice in the north is Italian, the singers are of course 
Italian; and as one glances through prospectuses ef orchestral 
societies, chamber-music organizations, concerts of contempor-. 
ary music and festivals, one is impressed by the fact that all this 
is run by and for Italian musicians. I should say that the musical 
life of Italy is more conspicuously a national product than the 
musical life of any country in Europe. Taking a bird’s-eye view 
of the teeming Italian scene, there seems to be little infiltration 
from abroad. ... Musically, Italy considers herself self-sufficient. 
More than that she is an exporting country, as indeed she has 
consistently been since the seventeenth century, providing the 
Opera Houses of the world with her famous singers, and able to 
provide, too, spectacular conductors and instrumentalists.’ 

Now that the war is over there is little or no exchange of 
composers between America and England, and as the deplorable 
European situation becomes more and more a matter of rival © 
ideologies rather than nationalities both sides stick out their 
tongues at each other and shout: “We shan’t perform any more’ 
of your music now!’ 

That music should have to be dragged through the sewers of 
politics and ideology is as degrading as it is besmirching; that 
music should remain a matter of natidnal jingo pride and pre- 
judice is yet further evidence of twentieth-century cultural decay 


and retrogression. 


Musicat HanpwriTING 

Dr Johnson said: ‘What is easy is seldom excellent.’ How true 
that is. For example, once you have mastered the art of hand- 
writing there is nothing easier than to write clearly and legibly 
if you take a little trouble. But how few of us do! I am some- 
times appalled by the handwriting displayed in some (many, in 
fact) of the letters I receive. During the year I must waste a 
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_ couple of days in hours trying to decipher some of the most 
slovenly scrawl] that a pen was ever made to scribble. 

I hate the idea of machines being substituted for hand crafts- 
manship of any kind, but if the majority of us are too lazy and 
slovenly to bother about craftsmanship in handwriting the 
sooner we all forget how to use a pen and learn to use a type- 
, writer instead the better. Incidentally, there are some people, 

believe it or not, who will not or cannot even use a typewriter 
clearly and cleanly! 

Unfortunately, there is no typewriter to take the place of 
musical handwriting, and composers are notoriously slapdash 
and slovenly in the handling of their manuscripts. Bach, Mozart, 

_and Wagner were among the noteworthy exceptions. Because 
Beethoven was one of the greatest of the world’s geniuses and 
because he was plagued by a painful deafness and was the sub- 
ject of titanic emotional storms we can forgive his dirty, 
slovenly, illegible manuscripts. But they have caused.us enough 
trouble, and they still do. 

Indeed, as Archibald Jacob points out in his admirable little 
book Musical Handwriting or How to Put Music on Paper 
(O.U-P., 6s. 6d. net), ‘the actual nature of music makes legibi- 
lity and exactitude far more important in musical than in alpha- 
betical script. For since music is still fluid and changeable, and 
its “meaning” also depends only on its own inherent quality, 
every complete piece of music, of whatever length or shortness, 
is, so to speak, its own dictionary. And since, also, its internal 
relations determine its definitions, the composer’s thought, at 
least its expression and intelligibility, may depend upon a very . 
few crucial points, the distortion of which ay destroy its com- 
prehension.’ 

Mr Jacob goes on to say that the existence of the composer’s 
music as he intends it to-be heard ‘depends not only on its being 
put on paper but also on its legibility. And even if it is finally 
decipherable this may be only at the expense of an immense 
waste of time and labour-on the part of conductors, players, en- 
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gravers, and copyists, while valuable time at rehearsals which 
ought to be spent on the interpretation of the music must be 
devoted to the discovery of what the notes are suppgsed to be.’ ; 
How many times have I seen at rehearsal some lazy, famous 
composer in a hopeless muddle over his own illegible scrawl, 
thus putting the conductor on edge and Mg ea the or- 
chestra! 

The theory and practice of musical handwriting ought to 
form an essential part of the curriculum at all our colleges 


and academies. Meanwhile I recommend every musician, pro- 


fessional or amateur, to get a copy of the second and revised 
edition of Mr Jacob’s admirable little handbook. 


A Music StupDENT’s UTOPIA . 
The musical public of London is, comparatively speaking, the 


most ignorant and shallow of any in Britain. It wallows in 


Beethoven and Tchaikovsky execrably played; it fills the Albert 
Hall to gape and squirm at the vulgar antics of ‘pin-up’ con- 
ductors, pianists, violinists, and singers. In other words, it 
approaches music and musicians as it approaches films and 
film stars. 


That London should produce such a deplorable mob of vul-_ 


garians is astonishing when one considers the rich musical re- 
sources and opportunities available in the metropolis. Indeed, 
the standards of musical culture and education of the London 
public ought to be an example to the rest of the country. Even 
the poorest music-lover can command the loan of all the music, 
scores, and books he requires. He need go no farther than the 
finely equipped City of Westminster Public Libraries. 

And now there is a special department at the Central Lending 
Library, Charing Cross Road, which deals with a ‘Loan Collec- 


tion of Gramophone Records available to any bona-fide indi- — 


vidual or society. The Handlist for June, 1948, runs to eighty- 


seven pages, comprising well over 6,000 items. If you want to 


study Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony you can make your choice 


_ from six recordings; and modern composers are.as well repre- 
. sented as the masters of the past. 

The Westminster Loan Collection of Gruephone Records 
is notable in three respects: (1) Records can be borrowed by 
~ individuals, who live, work, or pay rates in the City, free of 
charge and without any deposit. The special ticket issued to such 
individuals entitles them to borrow up to six records at a time, 
or a complete work of more than six records. Societies are given 
_a limit of thirty records at a time. (2) The range of available 
records is the most extensive and comprehensive of its kind in 
the country. (3) The collection includes a number of language- 
_ study courses, which should be invaluable. 


/SALUTATIONS TO ERNEST NEWMAN 

I have just finished reading the fourth and last volume of 
_ Ernest Newman’s Life of Richard Wagner (Cassell). The result 
of a lifetime’s study, it is indeed a mighty achievement, as re- 
gards both the immense amount of complex biographical and 
historical research it has entailed and also the superb quality of 
style and clarity of thought that characterize its literary 
- achievement. If Mr Newman had produced nothing more than 
this Life of Richard Wagner he would have earned a place 
among the greatest biographers and historians of his age. In 
addition, however, he has given us at least another dozen im- 
~ portant books, a fine translation of Schweitzer’s Bach, from the 
German, a weekly article on the musical topics of the day since 
1906, to say nothing of hundreds of odd articles, lectures, broad- 
casts, etc. Add to all this the time he must have spent in reading 
and research, attending concerts for his weekly critiques, and 
in the study of music and scores, to say nothing of attending to 
his daily correspondence, and the ordinary mind begins to reel! 
By the time this magazine is published Ernest Newman will 
have passed his 80th birthday (he was born on November 30, 
1868), for which occasion I belatedly offer him our friendly | 
salutations and greetings. 


A BOY AND HIS MUSIC 


GEORGE SAMPSON 


* 


Some readers of my essay called A Boy and his Books have sug- 
gested that a companion piece called A Boy and his Music — 
would have interest. But, alas, the pattern fails. The boy who 
became interested in music was a much older boy who never 
sought to become a professed musician. The young gladiator 
who began wrestling with the giants of literature almost in in- 
fancy took naturally to the making of literature; the youth who 
was developing a passion for music felt no impulse to create it. 
He was content to study and enjoy. 
Nevertheless, though I am an old boy now, my passion is un- 
quenched, and I think there is profit in reviewing the flight of 
ages. I am entirely hopeful. I wonder if you understand how 
poverty-stricken we were in public music sixty years ago. The 
first great change that time has brought is an immense multi- 
plication of music-making. Two new forces, unknown in my 
youth, have changed the possibilities of music for nearly the 
whole population. We may call those forces the record and the 
radio. Almost everyone can now become familiar with the best 
music almost perfectly performed. Yet with human perverse- 
ness people refuse their blessings. They must always find fault. 
I am bidden to despise the record because forty tenors have 
made forty disks of a popular solo. What is that to me? I am 
not compelled to hear one of them. And if there were four 
thousand I should be just as free. But I note in the newspaper 
to-day a reference to Bach’s Violin Sonata in A minor as a 
piece that is rarely performed on account of its difficulty. In the 
ordinary way of concert-going, how often should I have heard 
that sonata? But, thanks to the record, Szigeti will play it to me 
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as often as I wish, and I shall hear it in comfort in my own room, 
undisturbed by a fidgety audience. What does it matter if a 
large part of radio activity is given up to the diffusion of rub- — 
bish? We all know that for an enormous public rubbish is the 
popular fare and always will be; but there is a vast quantity of 
excellent matter remaining to satisfy all reasonable needs. 
Think how radio and record have abolished all geographical 
difficulties. People who had no chance of hearing the best music 
in the old days can now hear as much as they have time for. 

- How different it all was in those distant days! There was no 
Queen’s Hall. There was St James’s Hall, but orchestral con- 
certs were rare and costly. There was the Crystal Palace, but it 
was difficult of access and heavily taxed a-boy’s resources. 
/ There was no great English conductor, no great English leader 
of musical taste. The greatest figure of the time ‘vas Joachim, 
and the Monday and Saturday ‘Pops’ were the finest thing we 
had. I had a sense that the young were not welcomed any- 
where. Music was a luxury of the elderly and well-to-do. We 
had to put up with what we could get. 

When I was very young, fifty and more years ago, London 
was invaded in the spring by Turner’s opera company, which 
occupied the enormous Standard Theatre. Prices were low, and 
one could go often. The level of performance was not high, and 
the repertory was the out-of-date and the out-of-copyright. 
Turner’s normal activity was provincial, and he had a great 
following in many industrial regions. The amount of music he 
diffused was enormous, and it was gratefully received. It was, no 
doubt, poor stuff, but it satisfied a need. Without Turner there 
would have been no music at all for many thousands. Besides 
Turner, there was the Carl Rosa company, which gave occa- 
sional seasons in London as well as in the provinces. A later 
travelling company was the Moody-Manners, which used the 
growing accommodation of the London suburban theatres. I 
was interested in Fanriy Moody, as I remembered her excellent 
performance of Tatiana in 1893 at one of London’s vanished 
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theatres. I was very glad, therefore, to be invited later on to a 
performance of The Taming of the Shrew by Goetz at the 
Guildhall School, and to find myself sitting next to Fanny 
Moody and her husband. As the opera neared its end I said to 
Fanny Moody, ‘This would be an excellent part for you. Why 
_ not take it on?’ But Manners interposed a wise word. ‘No doubt 
she would do it well. But will you tell me how many people 
there are in London who would pay real money to hear this. 
opera? An operatic manager can’t live by playing to paper.’ 

That is still true. If we want a national opeta we must build — 
it up as we have built up a ballet. We shall never have a national 
opera if we rely solely ona few foreign imports. I find no evi- 
dence that anyone has seriously considered the problem of Eng- 
lish opera. The beginning of my opera-going was marked by 
outstanding failure. There was a grand’new opera-house, well 
situated. There were two casts of singers. But the whole reper- 
tory was one mediocre work. It soon became evident that Sulli- 
van’s Ivanhoe showed no symptoms of success. It was replaced 
by a light French opera, and when the end of that came, there 
was an end of the grand new opera-house. A wiser man turned 
it into a music-hall. It has housed a variety of entertainments, 
but it has never been the home of English opera. A nian like 
Turner would not have made so colossal a blunder. He knew 
that success is won by giving the public in plenty what the © 
public wants. In short, one succeeds by succeeding. Henry 
Wood knew that well when he built up the great Promenade _ 
Concert audience. 

The so-called grand seasons of opera, revived by ee 
Harris at Drury Lane and then transferred to Covent Garden, 
were expensive, fashionable amusements, and contributed 
nothing to the foundation of national opera. Plarris could 
never have led a national revival. The instincts which enabled 
him to stage successful pantomimes utterly failed him in opera. 
His mind was at least half a century out of date. He lived in a 
vanished past. To him a work like Les Huguenots was the 
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3 ates of grand operas, beyond which it was impossible to go. 
_ He discovered a successor to Mario in Jean de Reszke, but he ~ 


wanted to keep his tenor in the Mario period. True, he put on 
Lohengrin and Die Meistersinger, but these works had first to 
be Italianized. By the time he had been persuaded that Wagner 
really existed, he was at the end of his own career. Brother Jean 


_ was duly coached to sing Tristan in its own language and Harris 


-so little understood what he was about that he chose as asuitable 


_ Isolda, Albani. The fact is scarcely credible, but it is a fact. By 


the time Jean de Reszke had studied Siegfried, Harris was dead. 
LT attended his funeral in 1896, but with no sense of parting from 
a friend of music. The great Wagner season of 1898 inherited 
all the bad Harris traditions of production. I wonder how many 


: people remember that shocking male chorus which pranced 


about the stage in Lohengrin. By this time, having heard a 


_ large quantity of Wagner, I was beginning to take notice of him. 
He seemed like one of those story-tellers who never know what 


to leave out or when to stop. The great art of leaving out, 


_ Wagner never learned. He would never say once what he could 


say thrice. He was garrulous. And when I compared (say) the 
great march scene in Tannhauser with (say) Mozart’s Quintet 


‘in G minor, was. it not a little tawdry — even vulgar? From 


Edward Thorne at St Anne’s I had learned the superb economy 


of Bach; and I knew quite well that, however dazzling were 


Wagner’s gifts, he would never hold the first place in my love 


and esteem. But I recognized at once that Tristan was a new 


idiom. I heard -every performance I could, fortified by Bilow’s 
score, till I could say I almost knew it by heart. But I heard it . 
always as music. I was rather puzzled when Shaw published his 
little book The Perfect Wagnerite, for he appeared to demand 
that we should admire Wagner for reasons which had nothing 
to do with music. Even to-day there are those who believe that 
music needs support from something not musical. I do not ad- 
mire a piece which is supposed to represent a railway engine. 


Music cannot represent a railway engine. The most it can do is 
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to imitate the noises made by an engine. If] desire to hear those’ 
noises I should listen to an engine, not to an orchestra. Not 
long ago, a conductor, before playing Strauss’s Don Quixote 
variations, addressed the audience and told us that we were 
listening to scenes froma famous book, and should remember 
the incidents while listening. That is, we were to be engaged in 
jumbling two totally different arts. Music is employed in human 
affairs in ballet and opera; but even there, the music must suc- 
ceed as music. I believe and always have believed that music is a 
totally independent art, and that we hear most when we see 
least. A radio concert does not distract my attention by show- 
ing me the antics of a conductor or the contortions of a soloist. 
If we are to profit by radio music we must begin by learning how 
to listen. 

These rambling recollections are meant to remind us of our 
present good fortune. In older times we had to put up with 
much shabby music because we could get nothing better. To- 
day, a cottager in Cumberland can be as richly provided with 
music as a duchess in Mayfair. I do not seek to defend the 
faults and failures of radio and record, but I do ask whether we 
are making the best use of our wonderful opportunities. The 
outstanding fact that astonishes me is the multiplication of our 
musical public. They do not now crowd the Standard Theatre, 
as they did in my youth; they crowd the Albert Hall, and they* 
hear better music. Not even Henry Wood, who did so much to 
make good music a popular possession, could have foreseen 
how audiences would grow.and how appetite for the best would 
become insatiable. The radio gives us one great privilege, the 
privilege of selection. There is a concert, and it contains (say) a 
concerto which has been so overplayed as to be almost a 
nuisance. We are no longer obliged to endure what annoys us. 
We switch off at the concerto, and switch on again when it is 
. finished. We can thus be the architects of our own programmes. 

What does not interest us can be utterly ignored. Stop 
counting the number of dance bands, and count instead the 
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excellent players who give us trios, quartets, and quintets. How 
good they are! Consider such players as Leon Goossens, Den- 
nis Brain, and Reginald Kell. Were there ever better players on 
their instruments, and were there ever so many people eager to 
hear them? i 

There is no need to seek for eccentricities or to rush after the 
remote and abnormal. I take as my standard one composer 
about whom there need be no contention. In my old concert 
days, how rarely we were allowed to hear Haydn, and how 
lightly he was regarded. To-day, thanks to radio, Haydn is a 
dear friend in many households, and I find myself speaking of 
him with an enthusiasm that would have sounded absurd 
fifty years ago; but I never delude myself by supposing that 
| Haydn said the last word in music. Still, if you want the new 
and revolutionary, you can get it. Be patient and watch for 
what you want. The radio is more adventurous than the old 
concerts. Twice in one week I have heard Bach’s Musikalische 
Opfer. At what concert could I have heard that? And consider 
this. At a peak hour on Thursday evenings you could hear in the 
Light Programme that almost perfect example of programme- 
making, Music in Miniature. Surely we ought not to belittle a 
development in which such a phenomenon is possible. 

So, Musicians, however old or however young, let us count 
our blessings and leave the grumbling to those who are paid to 
grumble. Nothing is perfect, and the new forces are still new; 
but thanks to them the most humbly endowed listener can 
lead a rich musical life and steadily grow out of the second best 
into the best. Such possibilities never existed in what people 
call ‘the good old days’ — days which, compared with the present, - 
were meagre and poverty-stricken. Remember, I really know, 
for those were the early days of a Boy and his Music. 


MUSIC AS SHE IS 
TAUGHT 


ELWAY STROGERS 
uy ‘ 


Tue infallible, lightning left hand, undefeated by the intrica- 
cies. of Bach or Sibelius, Brahms or Walton,.lay at ease on the 
arm of a chair. The owner of the hand was deep in thought, 
trying to formulate an answer to an exceedingly difficult ques- 
tion. It seemed only natural that a great virtuoso, who had pre-__ 
sumably profited by musical training of a high and exacting 
order, should have some suggestion to make, some contribu- 
tion to add, when it was a question of the improvement of 
musical education. At length he spoke: ‘I think music should be 
taught in the schools far more than is done ... not as an op- 
tional subject, but as a recognized part of the general educa- 
tion. By inculcating early in life a love of music you are con- 
» ferring something which will be of incalculable benefit all 
through life; a lover of music need never feel bored — practising 
an instrument is a hobby of surpassing interest that seldom 
grows stale.’ 

Thus Jascha Heifetz in 1937. In that same year, the present 
writer went to the music master of his school, and asked to be 
allowed to take music as a main subject in the Higher School 
Certificate examination. This request, though it was for per- 
mission, not for coaching, was met with the sternest disapproval, 
almost indeed with undisguised horror. That a boy’s interest 
should dare to transcend the monotony.-of five-finger exercises 
and singing lessons, and reach out for the scores of the great 
masters! (It had reached out already, and had committed to 
- memory the whole of the syllabus for that year.) But pleas were 
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_ in vain, and the charlatan, the Musikalischer Quack-salber as 
-Kuhnau would have called him, retained his position and his 
authority. Only the intervention of a wise headmaster saved 
the situation, and a year later the scheme was put into opera- 


tion which ‘éventually revolutionized the whole attitude to- - 


wards music, in that school at least. They now have a new 
music master, and many apt pupils have been moulded for a 
brilliant future by him. He is teaching music as a recognized 

* part of the general education — the point which Heifetz stressed. 
Is this the rule or the exception in England at the present time? 
Have we enough teachers and good enough ones to see that the 
youth of the country is given sure guidance in artistic matters, 
as they are given guidance in sporting, literary, and technical 

matters? Before a hasty answer is made, let us listen to the 
sound sense of that great bio-bibliographer, Forkel: ‘Before the 
true relish of great musical compositions can become more 
general, we must, above all things, have better music masters. 
The want of good teachers is properly the source of all musical 
evil. In order to maintain his own credit, the unskilful and him- 
self ill-informed teacher must necessarily give his pupils a bad 
opinion of good works, because he might otherwise run the 
risk of being asked by his scholar to play them to him. Thus 
the pupil is obliged to spend his time, labour, and money on 
useless jingle, and in half a dozen years is perhaps not a step 
further advanced than he was at the beginning.’ 


Most of us have seen this musical evil, or rather the result 


of it, whenever we question a new acquaintance upon the sub- 
ject of his or her musical aptitude. Nine out of ten times comes 
the answer: ‘Oh! I did learn the piano once, but I gave it up a 
long time ago’ — and as tactfully as possible we commiserate, 
knowing full well that the abandonment of study was dictated 
by pressure of school work, or precipitated by an unsympathe- 
tic, unimaginative teacher. Against the first cause, Heifetz has 
launched his constructive criticism, while against the second, 
Forkel’s voice has been heard. 
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There is really no earthly reason why a young musician 
should not enjoy the advantages offered by a first-class general 
education, and at the same time have enough time for the 
essential technical work required for whatever instrument he is 
studying. In certain Continental capitals, it is quite accepted as 
a part of educational policy to allow students to spend their 
mornings at the High School, and their afternoons at the Con- 
servatoire. In England, there have been, and still are, examples 
of near-illiteracy in young virtuosos: the reason why this dis- 
graceful state of affairs is encouraged lies in the fact that our 
venerable musical institutions produce so few really fine execu- 
tants that the appearance of one of them is hailed as an Extra- 
ordinary Event. Moreover, for every single one we produce, our 
Continental opposites can produce ten, and then think nothing 
of it. 

There is a difference in attitude which can really be explained 
away by a few simple figures. A man who spends five years at a 
British musical institution is extremely lucky, or extremely per- 
sistent, for most of his colleagues have to make do with three. 
In Paris, Vienna, Brussels, and Budapest ten years is a more 
usual figure, for the pupils are caught when young. The young 
unconsciously imitate grown-ups: and technique is learnt more 
easily by imitation than by mental effort. Clearly an early 
start saves a tremendous amount of later bother, and it may be 
worth while to bear in mind that although the child prodigy 
does not become a famous artist every time, the majority of 
famous artists have been child prodigies, and have started their 
training at an early age. Far from interfering with general cul- 
ture, this scheme actually encourages it, since the physical ele- 
ments of musical training are learnt when there is a natural 
aptitude for these things, and the mental elements {interpreta- 
tion) are absorbed as the mind becomes more and more mature. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has told us of a distinguished French 
musician who was surprised to learn, on a visit to one of our 
musical colleges, how many thousands of pupils were working 
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there. ‘Amazing!’ exclaimed the Frenchman, ‘but how many 
artists have you?’ In the same autobiography Beecham echoes 
Forkel, on the subject of teachers, saying that he knew “quite 
a few instances of posts held by men who in the spheres of 
singing and playing had been anything but shining lights in 
their profession’. If mediocrity, then, be found in mighty man- 
sions, what of the humbler abodes inhabited by this great 
army of preceptors? Down there are ‘the diploma-ridden 
teachers’ (as Ralph Hill has called them) ‘who for the most part 
are as lacking in genuine artistic feeling and understanding as 
they are competent and well-versed in the ritual and pedantry of 
so-called “musical education” ’. Incapable of fostering a love of 
_ music as an art, there are many of them even unable to teach 
the basis and essentials of technical equipment, so that one sees 
violins being treated like frying-pans, and pianos like glorified 
typewriters, by poor misguided children who are so intent upon 
the requirements of the next little examination that all hope of | 
their becoming musically perceptive is automatically precluded 
from the start. Mendelssohn once said; ‘If to become a musician ~ 
one would have to pass an éxamination, I am convinced I 

would be rejected.’ And Mendelssohn was supposed to be a 

facile artist, less likely than anybody to be put off by a sudden 

demand for creative or technical expression. 

Reform must obviously come from the upper regions of 
musical education. Lionel Tertis has advocated a partial 
abandonment of our much-vaunted insularity: he thinks that a 
few foreign teachers would help to raise the standard of instruc- 
tion far more than any system of examinations. If the problem ’ 
is to be thoroughly dealt with, it seems quite clear that what is 
not available here must be imported from abroad. Oddly 
enough, the few first-rate executants who are natives of this 
country have never been offered a teaching post in London: 
they have to go to America to find full appreciation of their 
talents. An American university has just bought our best string 
quartet for a period of three years, during which time the young 
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musicians over there will be able to study ensemble work and 
repertoire, in conditions completely unknown in Britain. Re- 
cently, a keen and gifted young player was heard to ask the 
first violin of that very quartet whether he knew of a really 
good teacher. After a few minutes of embarrassing silence, the 
violinist, having racked his brains, could make no suggestion 
at all. A little later, however, he remembered an old lady who 
had been a pupil of Ysaye, and who could | (he aioe pass on. 
some of the secrets of the grand style. 

This appalling lack of first-rate teachers is by no means re- 
stricted to the academies and colleges. It is pre-eminently 
noticeable in our universities, which should by rights be veri- 
table strongholds of that broader approach to musical culture 
which is denied to the majority of those training for the pro- 
fession. In university musical examinations as many people are 
failed as possible, not once, but time and time again. Had the 
unfortunate, wretched victims been reading any other school, 
their tutors would have discouraged them from continuing 
their studies as soon as the earliest signs of unsuitability were 
discovered. Not so in the music school: pupils are failed there 
“in order to keep up the standard’. Only a half-wit would fail to 
perceive that the only real way to raise the standard is to raise 
the level of teaching, which at the moment is more of an up- 
and-down affair than a level. One wonders, too, whether this 
‘broader approach to musical culture’ is the true aim of uni- 
versity teaching. Whatever recent developments may have 
brought, the backbone of the academic system is academic har- 
mony and academic counterpoint. This is the reason why no 
British university has ever produced a composer of interna- 
tional fame. It is interesting to note, however, that as soon as a 
composer does become famous he is immediately given an 
honorary doctor’s degree, although he may have failed his’ 
bachelor’s degree whilst in residence. Two centuries ago we 
were warned by the composer Telemann, who used to tell 
young students not to go to ‘the old fellows who believe in 
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counterpoint rather than imagination, and who write composi- 
tions for fifteen or twenty voices in which not even Diogenes 
_ with his lantern could discover a drop of melody’. 

Needless to say, those studying composition have to submit 
at the end of their course some original work calculated to 
show off their prowess. This gives rise to the anomaly of having 
hoary-headed church organists, utterly unable to tell orie end 
of an orchestral instrument from the other, sitting in judg- 
ment over a pile of quartets or orchestral scores. If they reject a 
work, they are not bound to say what is wrong with it, so that 
there is no guidance whatsoever for the luckless individual who 

is then expected to sit down and repeat his performance for the 
next session of these twentieth-century Beckmessers. What they 
want nobody knows, unless it is what Ernest Newman has 
wittily called ‘lethal chamber music’. If they accept a work, it is 
locked away in a library so that nobody shall see it. A friend of 
the present writer, working in one of these libraries, ordered a 
book and got by mistake (through a wrongly written shelf- 
mark) one of these academic monstrosities, the work of a 
musician quite well known in the university world. He fled in 
abject terror, and has never revisited the place since. . 

It would be pleasant if we could think of our universities as 
homes of musical scholarship, as some of the German ones are, 
or were. But there is often such a ‘craze in universities for prac- 
tical music-making of extremely poor quality that true scholar- 
ship is crowded out. H.C. Colles once said: ‘We are apt to 
think of musical scholarship as a thing apart from musical- 
ness’... we imagine the scholar to be hidden away in the silence 
of the British Museum while the symphony is being played in 
Queen’s Hall.’ And as if to substantiate this, music students in 
universities take an almost savage pride in airing their narrow- 
mindedness and ignorance. One of their number saw a foot- 
note reference to DDT-in a book he was reading, and although 
this abbreviation has been accepted for some forty years as a 
convenient way of writing Denkmdaler der Deutscher Ton- 
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kunst he thought it referred to insect-killer. Little wonder that 
this state of mind prevails, for some of the classics of German 
musicology, and Belgian and French for that matter, lie in the 
great libraries with the pages still uncut. Such is the fate of 
those indispensable works by Johannes Wolf, Coussemaker, 
and Aubry. If they are not read and absorbed in the universi- 
ties, then where shall they be read and absorbed? - 

ifthe universities do not produce either composers or scholars, 
they certainly do not encourage executants. One of our greatest 
conductors wondered why our universities did not boast 
orchestras of the same standard as those in American universi- 
ties: the answer is the same as before — lack of teachers. As Mr — 
Mellers so aptly puts it: ‘Even leaving aside fundamentals and 
thinking only of immediate practical ends, one might legiti- 
mately feel that the universities had no very clear idea of what 
they were educating their musical students for!’ 
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THE FRENCH ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS ENGLISH 
MUSIC 


ROLAND DE CANDE 


\ 
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Ir was once said in France that the English were not musical. 
That idea, expressed no doubt as the result of a bad digestion, 
or after an even worse concert — such as there are, alas, in every 
country in the world — has grown to’ ridiculous propor- 
tions. : 

In Paris, when an English company of actors is announced, 
or.when a new English novel is brought out, the snob public in- 
vades the theatre or buys out the first edition of the book in 
one day, sometimes without knowing the language: for Eng- 
lish literature having gained repute must be sampled. On the 

other hand, one tends to ignore everything in British music, or 
at least one ignored everything up to the last few years, which 
have seen its gradual ascent in the French musical sky. A 
curious complex must have developed in England, if I can judge 
from the letter written to me by a London editor: ‘We have 
performed a great deal of French music this year in London. ... 
But I think Paris has never been very interested in English 
music!’ 

Fortunately, in its darkest hours, English music has always 
had true friends in France, from the much-regretted Romain 
Rolland, who contributed excellent articles on Purcell and on 
English opera in the seventeenth century, to the eminent pro- 
fessor of History of Music at the Paris Conservatoire, Norbert 
Dufourcq, who revealed to his pupils the eternal youth, the 
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delightful humour, and the delicate grace of the virginal com- 
posers. 

It seems that the time is past when musical France affected a 
sublime contempt for her neighbours across the water. The 
British Muse has shown that she will not grow old, either in 
the achievements of her musicians, or in the charming tales 
which are told to children all the world over. On the contrary, 
in my particular sphere she shows signs of a rejuvenation, if I 
may judge from the concerts that I have heard in Paris in the 
last year or two: for instance, a memorable broadcast in the 
spring of 1946, when M. Tippett’s String Quartet was per- 
formed, with its sublime andante; in the following year (Janu- 
ary 1947) two concerts given by the orchestra of Boyd Neel, in 
spirit a worthy brother of our beloved Claude Crussard — in- 
cluding a perfect performance of two Fantasias by William 
Byrd, bathed in a light of exquisite charm and delicacy. Last 
year, too, the B.B.C. Orchestra gave, before an enthusiastic 
audience, the first performance of the Piano Concerto by Alan 
Rawsthorne, whose name since then has acquired great fame in 
France. Finally, this year, thanks to the intelligent activity of 
the British Council and the co-operation of first-class artists de- 
voted to the cause of English music (Iréne Joachim, the Loewen- 
guth Quartet, Fred Goldbeck, and others), one could hear for 
the first time in Paris a great many contemporary English 
works. Among those that have left the greatest impression on 
my memory are the justly famed Ceremony of Carols. by 
Benjamin Britten, full of humour, delicate feeling, and touching 
simplicity, and, in particular, an extraordinary String Quartet 
by Priaulx Rainier, which must be heard again before an 
opinion can be formed. 

For some years now, Parisian critics have turned, at first 
with interest and curiosity, and then with benevolence and 
even affection (which for them is unusual) to this contemporary 
English music and also to the neglected masterpieces of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Is it not a fact that Purcell 
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himself, one of the greatest geniuses in the history of music, © 
was for long ignored? But listen to these gentlemen. This is 
how Roland-Manuel explains the former indifference: ‘The 
music-lover finds his knowledge and his curiosity confined to 
the century that separated Mozart from César Franck, that is 
to say, to the period when the French school wrote very little 
and the English school produced nothing at all. ... The chief 
characteristics of English music,’ he adds, ‘from the Elizabethan 
virginal composers to Benjamin Britten, are the freshness and 
spontaneity of its lyricism.’ It is indeed this same Britten who 
has drawn on himself nearly all the ae destined for English © 
music: “This Britten has.real genius ...’ writes Maurice Brillant 
in I’Epoque. (Indeed! indeed! was there some doubt, then!) 
Elsa Barraine, in |’ Humanité, did not quite agree: ‘I knew Mr 
Britten’s [luminations for voice and orchestra, a Suite for vio- 
lin and piano, and a Symphonic Suite from Peter Grimes. 
These works did not seem to me to justify the approval gener- 
ally given to this musician, but after the performance of 
Lucretia, I can understand that he has gained a certain no- 
toriety. ...’ Yet, ‘no doubt for want of a forceful temperament 
and a breath of real dramatic feeling, Britten calls on all the 
old tricks of the worst Italian opera and makes us regret both 
the newness and the best of his art, because he has shown us at 
the same time the false, the sterile, and the artificial side.’ 
Finally, here is the opinion of a young composer, Maurice Le 
Roux, who gives a good summing-up: ‘Great Britain has en- 
tered into a musical renaissance which the premature death of 
Purcell seemed to have jeopardized nearly three centuries ago. ... 
But this country still lacks a genius who, like Barték in Hun- 
gary, Ravel in France, Falla in Spain, Prokofiev in Russia, pre- 
sents all the characteristics of its race, its clinvate, and its 
countryside, and is able finally to establish its rebirth and guide 
the pursuits of its youngest adherents.’ 

Yes, English music only ceased to shed its light on the.world 
when it ceased to be English. The art of Great Britain must 
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delve into its wonderful folk-lore, which is gradually being for- 
gotten, as in France. Then it will become the soul of Britain! 
Handel is the real culprit. He killed English music, as Gluck 
killed the French school. Both were strangers (yet Handel is 
looked on by many music-lovers as the greatest English com- 
poser!); both used their talents and their zeal (unwittingly 
rather than wantonly) to turn English and French music from 
their source. ... Cafi a large river cut off from its source be 
nourished by water brought from elsewhere? 

Fortunately English composers of to-day appear to have 
found the source again. May they draw widely from it, and 
may the spirit of their great ancestors, Dunstable, Byrd, Mor- 
ley, and above all Purcell, be with them always. The great 
geniuses of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, who have 
spoken a universal musical language, have created master- 
pieces, but their art was ephemeral because they had no pos- 
terity. 

May every nation sing in its own language, and may the 
country of Shakespeare and Shelley, of Byrd and Purcell, con- 
tinue to give to the world its clear message of fantasy, fresh- 
ness, and majesty. 

(Translated from the French by Grace Harbinson. ) 


NEED MUSIC BE 
DEAUTIFUL? 


R. W. S. MENDL 
* 


IT is usually assumed that music aims, at least, at being beauti- 
ful — if we use the term in its most comprehensive sense, so that 
it will include all degrees and qualities of beauty, from austere 
sublimity to tinkling prettiness. On this footing the defenders 
of modernism, which to innumerable lovers of the art appears 
ugly in many of its aspects, strive to convince us that it is only 
its strangeness that makes it seem so. 

They remind us of the shock which the syncopations of 
Monteverde, the vigorous profundity of Beethoven, and the 
unending melody and chromatic harmony of Wagner caused 
to some of their more conservative contemporaries; and they 
deduce from these the assumption that the most uncompromis- 
ing productions of Schonberg, Von Webern, and Barték will 
one day be thought lovely, and that their beauty is only ob- 
scured from us t6-day by the novelty of their idioms. 

That the art has undergone, and is undergoing, during this 
century a more profound change than any through which it 
has passed in the last three hundred years is generally recog- 
nized. But reflection upon modernistic music has aroused in me 
the notion that the.direction in which it is moving is misunder- 
stood by its own champions. The, music of Berg, Barték, and 
Schénberg (since Pierrot Lunaire) is not beautiful, ‘and, I ven- 
ture to think, never will be thought so by most lovers of the 
art. Otherwise, they would have discerned beauty in it by this 
time, now that the strangeness of its means of expression has 
worn off. This does not necessarily mean that atonality, or 
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even polytonality, will necessarily survive the test of time — at 
least, as practised by all those who employ them; but that we 
must seek some kind of merit other than beauty, in the works 
which resort to them. 

Different civilizations have acinar ene eeruene! 
worth of music. Judging from Plato, it would seem that the 
ancient Athenians assessed it according to its moral effect. 

. Western civilization for a few hundred years, culminating about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, had assumed that its 
merit depends upon its esthetic beauty. Yet beauty is not the 
only test for all the arts. Need it be for music? 

You do not condemn a satirical poem for not being beautiful ; 
you do not expect it to be so, but you do demand that it shall 
be witty and pointed. If beauty were the only test, where would 
be the satires of Horace and Pope? A novel may be beautiful, - 
but to a large extent beauty is the wrong criterion to apply to 
fiction. We ask whether it tells a convincing story and whether. 
the characters are cleverly drawn; if so, we should call it a good 
novel. 

If an artist paints a brilliant portrait of a very ugly person, as 
many of the greatest of them have done, we can hardly de- 
scribe the’result as beautiful (unless the clothing is), but we may 
still admire the picture. When Dante describes the terrors of: 
Hell, or Shakespeare the horrors of villainy, we praise ‘their 

work to the skies, but ‘beautiful’ is not quite the right word to 

use. 

- Countless musical compositions — not all of them recent in 
date — are amusing or clever, but cannot properly be described 
as possessing beauty. 2 

I sugpest that music can be admirable even if it is not beauti- 
ful, and also that once Berlioz and Wagner had started it on 
the path of elaborate character drawing, it was bound, sooner 
or later, to embrace ugliness as well as beauty. You cannot really 

describe the motive of Alberich's curse as being beautiful: it 
would have been singularly inappropriate if it had been. 
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: Bit deal of water has flowed under Charing Cross Bridge 
since Strauss first startled London with the din of the battle in 
Ein Heldenleben. It was meant to be ugly, just as war is ugly, 
and it remains so to this day and is all the more effective for 
being so. It is now about thirty-five years since the Sacre du 
Printemps first aroused a storm of opposition. Its strident dis- 
sonances are just as exhilarating to-day as they were then. Of 

course they aren’t beautiful. Why should they be? Nature is 

not always beautiful, and it is the function of some music, at 
least, as well as of dramatic acting, ‘to hold the mirror up to 
nature’. 

Some parts of the Sacre, however, seem beautiful to us now, 
though they did not at its first appearance. The reason for this 
is simply that we have become accustomed to their idiom, as 
has happened with the works of other innovators in the past. 

-Men’s musical digestions adapt themselves to changing diets. 
What is poison to one generation may be meat to the next. 

The only unpardonable sin which an artist can commit is to 
be dull and lifeless. A lot of ugly modern music is unutterably 
boring and pedantic. We need not worry; it will die a natural 
death. There is no reason why present and future composers 
should not write beautiful music in a modern idiom, as 
Vaughan Williams, Sibelius, and Benjamin Britten have done; 
but there is also no reason why they should, so long as they are 
interesting. Nevertheless, the greatest music will always be that 
which is recognized as being beautiful either by its pooteayer: 
aries or by later generations. 
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COMPOSERS AND POETS: 
AFFINITIES 


N. L. SMITH 


* 


To\anyone with a general interest in esthetics there must al- 
ways be an attraction in attempting to compare, or to contrast 
the various forms of what we call Art; and it was therefore 
only to be expected that several of the contributors to the ear- 
lier issues of the Penguin Music Magazine should have touched 
lightly on such topics. 

‘Painting and sculpture are probably to most minds a less 
promising analogy to music than architecture, for the very 
reason that the two former are closely related to the realities 
of the world of sense, whereas music, apart from the occasional 
crudities of what is called ‘programme’, sets its face steadfastly 
against any such affinity. For the same reason it might at first 
sight seem absurd to match music with poetry, and particu- 
larly with the poetry of one single language; for the poet, it 
will be said, however much he may play about with rhymes and 
metres, does attempt to portray some event or some landscape 
or at least some definite human emotion. 

But perhaps it is just worth trying. 

The question of dates is, at the outset, a Giiectey; for, ex- 
cept for the very broad fact that what we to-day call the New 
Romance in almost all the branches of human activity, artistic 
as well as political, dates roughly from the French Revolution 
(plus or minus), and that a fairly sharp dividing-line separates 
that movement from the Classical, the astonishing recency of 
all that we now call Music puts Chaucer and even Spenser (forex- 
ample) almost as completely out of focus as Homer and Virgil. 
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Disregarding, then, the precession of the equinoxes, let us 
‘jump straight into one fairly obvious analogy: Chopin and 
Mendelssohn on the one hand and Browning and Tennyson on 
the other. It is not altogether a bad fault to be criticized for be- 
ing too faultless, and that, I would suggest, is in some degree 
true of both Tennyson and Mendelssohn. The latter’s melodic 
pattern, whatever the limitations of his harmony, is surely 
occasionally of a very high order. So also was Tennyson the 
author of individual lines and of stanzas and even of whole 
poems which for sheer beauty are probably unmatched. But al- 
ways there is a background, in both cases, of a sort of dapper 
respectability. 

There was nothing dapper about that other pair. Browning 
was manifestly robust and male and even homespun. Love was 
no longer, as with the Restoration poets and their successors, 
an excuse for elegant versification, but dealt with ‘a tap at the 
pane ... and a lighted match’ and such-like realities. So, too, I 
know of critics who consider that nothing feminine should be 
permitted to play Chopin in public. This is going rather far; 
but despite his bodily frailty he has undoubtedly left a legacy of 
robust masculinity not only in the more obviously revolution- 
ary of the Polonaises but even in-those Nocturnes which so 
often border on sentimentality. 

The affinity between Shakespeare and Beethoven has so 
often been pointed out that it is hardly necessary to embroider 
further on this. They share what, for want of a better word, 
might be described as Universality. In neither case can one 
assign a pigeon-hole of this or that era or of this or that move- 
ment. Even with that dichotomy of Classical and Romantic it 
is not easy to say on which side of the fence these two should be 
posted. Dr Johnson said of Shakespeare, ‘Panting Time toiled 
after him in vain’, which makes the point neatly and might 
with equal truth be said of Beethoven. As a different facet of: 
this quality of universality the astonishing versatility of these 
two gigantic figures should also be mentioned. The range from 
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Othello or Hamlet to the exquisite imagery of the Sonnets and 
the realms of Puck and Ariel is hardly greater than Beethoven's 

_easy transit from Minuet to Finale, from Funeral March to 
Variations on a Theme. The middle movement of the so-called 
Moonlight Sonata has been criticized as being too flippant in 
such a context; but is it not in a way parallel to the comic inter- 
lude of the sleepy doorkeeper when that awful knock at the 
front door interrupts Macbeth and his blood-stained wife? In 
one small particular I like to imagine a further resemblance, the 
kindly smile which each bestowed on certain simple folk; that 
wood-wind interlude in the Pastoral Symphony is surely an 
exact image of those ‘rude mechanicals’ who try so earnestly in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the rather inconsequent 
braying of the bassoon might well be Nick Bottom as usual 
doing his best. 

Mozart and Milton are another fxinly bs obvious pair (but the 
dates, of course, do not nearly tally). Each of these gives us 
what might well be described as the ‘pure milk of the word’. If 
Milton is the poets’ poet, then equally is Mozart the musicians’ 
composer. 

Handel I should be inclined, rightly or wrongly, to couple 
with Dryden. The composer has lasted rather longer than the 
poet, and it is sometimes difficult to realize that the ablest 
critics of the close of the eighteenth century did in fact tend 
to place Dryden practically as the ‘all-time top’ (to use a con- 
venient vulgarism). As the Classical era drew to its close it was 
probably convenient to lean back and feel sure that no farther 
‘advance was possible beyond Christopher Wren’s churches and, 
Dryden’s odes and Handel’s Messiah. 

At the very head of the Romantic procession I should be 
inclined to put Schubert and Wordsworth, however widely diver- 
gent were their respective lives and deaths. Both seemed intent 

-on blazing a new trail and on casting off the shackles of tradi- 
tion; but in neither case was this made an excuse for careless or 
undisciplined form. Anything less impromptu than one of 
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Schubert's Impromptus it would be hard to conceive; not a 
‘note is out of place; but it contains all sorts of explosive anti- 
classical matter — just as does much of Wordsworth’s finely 
polished verse. Would it be fanciful to compare the volumes of 
Petrarchan sonnets which Wordsworth in a long life poured 
out with the innumerable Lieder which Schubert in a much 
shorter life produced with such fertility? 

Later in the Romantic line there suddenly appears Schu- 
mann, and (regardless once again of dates) I like to partner him 
with Robert Burns, if only for the deep sincerity and the crystal 
simplicity of each. Few poets and few composers have a clearer 
message to tell, or pass that message on more unmistakably 
than these two. 

I cannot find a place for Phdtighis or Wagner or even for Bach; 
nor on the other side for Shelley and Keats and a dozen others. 
Perhaps someone with better qualifications than mine will try 
his hand at these. There would seem to be, moreover, a vast 
field open for inquiry into the interrelationship of modern 
poetry, in what to most observers appears to be its more form- 
less aspect, and the compositions of the atonal school such as 
Schonberg. Ihave even omitted, of set purpose, any mention of 
the pioneering work of Debussy. 

Whether or not it is possible to discover some ‘common de- 
nominator’ for all the different forms of artistic appreciation is 
a question far beyond my present scope. There is a Romanes 
Lecture of about forty years ago in which Mr (as he then was) 
Balfour tried his hand on this question. The fact seems to be 
that each individual either feels, or fails to feel, what someone 
(A. E. Housman, I think) has described as a spinal glow when he 
hears, whether for the first or for the twentieth time, some 
musical phrase or some passage of poetry or when he sees some 
picture or statue or building. That seems to be about as far as 
one can safely go, except to be quite certain that the capacity 
to feel such a glow is beyond doubt one of the objectives 
which any educational system should strive to attain. 
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PROGRAMME NOTES 


J. H. M. SYKES 
* 


I HAVE a collection of symphony concert programmes, in 
‘ which there are good, bad, and indifferent examples of pro- 
gramme notes. There are very few good ones and far too many 
bad ones. By what standard are some good and others bad? To 
try to assess this, it may be worth while classifying the sort of 
programme notes I find in my files. 

They may be divided roughly into classes. There are writers 
whom the Editor of this magazine has called (speaking, how- 
ever, of music critics) ‘Moonshiners’. To them, all music is allied 
to states of mind and pictures of seascapes and landscapes. To 
these writers, imagery is everything. They seldom attempt 
musical analysis, and while they may introduce an anecdote 
about the fact that the composer wrote the Requiem while 
prostrated after the death of his favourite spaniel, they do not 
attempt to give us any musical reasons why we are uncon- 
sciously led to weep in the adagio, and then to wipe away all 
tears at the joyous finale. 

Closely allied to the ‘Moonshiners’ is a class of writers who 
give the impression either that we and they know the work so 
well that hardly any explanatory matter is needed, or else that 
they themselves are not at all sure if it is a symphony or a 
concerto. These people open their note with a discursive essay 
on the works of other composers of the same period; go on to 
mention that the present composer was influenced largely by 
all of them; give a list of his earlier works and his later works; 
and conclude with a few words like ‘... To-night’s work is in 
three movements, and is generally considered an excellent ex- 
ample of the maturity of Schuzart’s genius.’ 
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As an instance of this type of programme note, I have before 
me the programme of a concert given by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra to an audience of factory workers in their own can- 
teen. It might reasonably be assumed that such an audience 
needed the maximum of guidance, yet Walter Legge writes of 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik: ‘Nothing is known of the occasion 
for which Mozart wrote this exquisite masterpiece on August 
10th, 1787. We know that he was living in Vienna, struggling 
to make ends meet, and composing Don Giovanni. The work 
as we have it to-day is not even complete according to Mozart’s 
own catalogue of his works. There he notes it down as “Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, consisting of an Allegro, Minuet and Trio, 
Romance, Minuet and Trio and Finale for two violins, viola 
and basses.”’ What has happened to that first Minuet and Trio?- 
It is not likely that Mozart destroyed it and hardly. possible 
that the catalogue entry is mistaken: in the first place there is 
hardly a Serenade by Mozart without two Minuets, in the 
second the catalogue is accurate in details of other works. It is 
as idle to regret this missing movement as to bemoan the fact 
that Schubert left his Unfinished Symphony unfinished. Per- 
haps even more so because this work, as we have it, is the per- 
fect chamber symphony standing unique and matchless be- 
tween the string quartet and the classical symphony.’ 

How different is the ideal note given in Rosa Newmarch’s © 
Concert-goers’ Library, No. 5. One of the essential facts — that 
the piece is for strings alone — not mentioned even in the head- 
ing to Mr Legge’s note, is stated first: then she runs briefly 
through th¢ four movements, pointing out where new subjects 
are introduced, and giving hints as to where to listen for points 
of special interest. Without being didactic or ‘talking down’ to - 
her readers, she mentions that the whole work is remarkable 
for clearness and conciseness of form. Embryo music-lovers, to 
whom the work has yet to become familiar, would undoubtedly 
be glad to have this pointer towards increasing their enjoyment 
by finding out for themselves how her description fits the music. 
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The next class I call ‘Grove-ers’. They cling closely to th« 
authoritative confines of the famous green volumes. A quicl| 
cross-check shows that words and even whole phrases are liftec 
bodily from those austere pages and reassembled to suit thi 
occasion. The “Grove-ers’ exist mainly because of the entirely 
inadequate remuneration usually considered sufhcient for suct| 
work by concert promoters. To write fresh and yet authorita 
tive notes about a concert, with, say, five items, needs not only 
a wide knowledge of music but a comprehensive reference li| 
brary, while, if a new work is included, hours of study may bi 
_ necessary before any sort of guidance can be given to the pros 
pective listener. When the very few guineas commonly offerec 
for the thousand words found ona concert programme ate con: 
sidered, it is small wonder that some writers seek refuge ir| 
the pages of Grove, Tovey, Scholes, and the other standarc 
works. 

We then come to the Analysts. To them, the music bears the 
same relation as does the naked corpse of a beautiful woman tc 
the post-mortem doctor. They acknowledge no trace of emo- 
tional appeal. The discovery of an uncharacteristic key-change, 
a concealed fleeting reference in the scherzo to the principal 
theme of the first movement, or a novel technical device in the 
harmonic structure, is to them a fulfilment of the ideals of thei 
craft. For example — ‘In the Salomé motif, the dissonant chang- 
ing note A does not resolve into G sharp but leaps to another 
dissonant changing note, F double sharp, which in its turn is 
freely resolved into C sharp ...’ This is utterly meaningless to a 
non-musician, and obvious and therefore unnecessary to a 
musician. So why write such hideous jargon? 

Another group that is tarred with the same dull brush is the 
Scholars. They illustrate their notes with learned references, in 
Italian, French, and German, to dicta — often contradictory -— 
laid down by profound musicologists i in bygone years, leaving 
the humble reader no wiser. - 


What forms should the ideal programme note take? Obvi- 
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ously, there can be no one perfect form to suit all members of 
all audiences. : 
It is therefore essential that the writer should have some idea 
of the nature of the audience. He can also, by taking thought, 
deduce a good deal from the type of programme, the hall, the 
soloist, and so on. For instance, a casual audience who will 
come to hear a programme entirely chosen from the well-worn 
war-horses-—the Tchaikovsky B flat minor Piano Concerto, the 
Beethoven C minor Symphony, and the like-is not likely to be 
of the discriminating, sophisticated type, and would probably 
welcome not so much a scholarly exposition, as a gentle re- 
minder of the points of special interest. If the concert takes 
place in a town where such music is relatively seldom heard, the 
writer might well realize the probable need of many of the lis- 
teners for the simplest factual data and for explanations in ele- 
mentary terms. 

’ For concerts in the great metropolitan centres, where there 
are regular musical occasions, the balance of space in the pro- 
gramme may well swing away from the well-known pieces, and 
be devoted to some expert guidance on listening to the seldom- 
played works. If there is to be a first performance, the writer 
owes it to his readers to devote the maximum effort to helping 
them to understand its structure, content, and background, so 
that they may achieve more enjoyment when it is played. 

Certain minimum requirements would be generally looked 
for. First, the factual data - the composers’ dates, the number 
and description of the movements into which a work is divided, 
the circumstances under which it was written (e.g. ‘commis- 
sioned by the Royal Philharmonic Society for their season of 

1823’), and other special information. There can be no difference 
of opinion about the desirability of stating this information, 
even if yawnihg cynics say that it doesn’t help one’s apprecia- 
tion of the music by one iota. Secondly, some brief analytical 
notes directed not so much to dissecting the whole body of the 
work but to pointing out only melodic, harmonic, and rhyth- 
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mic moments of especial interest, and to brief explanations of 
how the more potent effects are achieved. 

To the music-lover who takes an intense interest, but is not 
equipped with professional eo these points may be 
very valuable. 

The third essential concerns only vocal or choral works: the 
words should be printed in the programme. Finally, if there is 
space, a touch of the Moonshiner’s art or a dry quip from the 
Scholar may be admitted. ; 

Apart from dealing with individual works, it seems eminently 
desirable that the programme should include notes about the 
soloist, the conductor, and the orchestra, giving the names of 
the players. 


MUSIC IN NEW ZEALAND 


J. M. D. HARDWICK 


* 


Music in New Zealand, they tell me (and from the music I 
have heard since I came.to New Zealand and the quality of it I 
can readily believe them), has never before been in so healthy a 
state as it is now. Before I arrived I worried a lot about what I 
should find, andI must admit I had many misgivings. Well, the 
New Zealand concert season isn’t quite like an English one, and 
the Wellington town hall bears no resemblance to the Royal 
Albert Hall (except that the acoustics could perhaps be better), 
but my fears soon vanished and I now find myself well enough 
contented. 

Music’s main strength in this country lay always in the keen, 
well-supported amateur groups throughout the two islands — it 
still does. There were, too, a few professional ensembles, no- 
tably those of the main radio centres, and most overseas cele- 
brities would call here in the course of their Australasian tours 
for a tip-and-run visit. But something very big was lacking. The 
best artists the country could produce — and it has produced not 
a few who are to-day known all over the world — almost in- 
variably made their way overseas to round off their studies. In 
fact, they left before they even reached the rounding-off stage 
in many cases. Once gone they seldom returned, except per- 
haps in the réle of the conquering hero who drops by in passing 
to say ‘I told you so’, of, more humbly, to give the folks at 
home a chance to hear how he has been getting on. 

It was unfortunately true that there was little beyond per- 
sonal ties to keep them there. They were better off in one of the 
international music centres where they could be sure of getting 
the best training and the biggest chance of furthering their 
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careers. Shrewdly they realized that, with all the goodwill and 
loyalty in the world, their fellow-countrymen could not give 
them the support they needed to make a big name and a cor- 
respondingly good living by their art. Those fellow-country- 
men numbered only a million and a half all told, and the usual 
small percentage of those was keen enough on music to pay to 
attend more than half a dozen concerts a year. 

Something was missing, and it was obvious what that some- 
thing was —a central body, a pivot around which the country’s 
musical life could revolve. One which could gain for itself a 
considerable enough reputation to enable it to offer musicians 
as much opportunity as similar bodies overseas could offer 
them. Whether it was in the form of a conservatorium, a full- 
scale orchestra, an opera company, or even just a well-organ- 
ized and go-ahead association, it had to be able at least to offer 
native artists a real chance at home before they turned their 
eyes overseas. If possible it had also to attract international 
celebrities, who would not otherwise have found it worth 
their while to visit this country. 

After several years of Labour (the Government had been con- 
sidering the matter since it took office), the birth was an- 
nounced early last year of the National Orchestra of the New 
Zealand Broadcasting Service. At 8 o’clock on the evening of 
March 6, 1947, chunky, bespectacled Andersen Tyrer mounted 
the podium in the Wellington town hall and began to con- 
duct the first public concert of the first full-time, national 
orchestra the Dominion has ever had. 

Preliminary arrangements for the formation of an orchestra 
had been made in 1938. Had it not been for the war the tem- 
porary orchestra which had been got together for the centen- 
nial celebrations might have been kept going. Shortly after the 
peace, however, the matter was quickly brought to light; 
Andersen Tyrer was engaged to organize an orchestra. 

The task which confronts the newly-elected Prime Minister 
of a South American State in forming his first cabinet is nothing 
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compared with the difficulties and responsibilities of the man 
called upon to assemble and set in working order. the compli- 
cated mechanism of a symphony orchestra. But Tyrer knew his 
ground. He was no stranger to New Zealand, and he knew 
where to start looking for his forces. There was plenty of eager 
talent offering, and he travelled up and down the country 
auditioning scores of musicians, building up an orchestra, 
player by player. 

_ It was formed in four groups, in Wellington, Christchurch, 
Auckland, and Dunedin. Independent rehearsing was started 
under group leaders, and in October 1946 the preliminary re- 
hearsals of the entire body under Tyrer began. 

That first concert showed at once that the orchestra was all it 
had been hoped it would be, and more. A success greater than 
the musicians, their organizers, and well-wishers had dared to 
think possible had been achieved. The faults (and of course 
there were some) noticed in an over-long and perhaps over- 
ambitious programme were clearly the outcome of little more 
than nervous excitement and inexperience of playing together 
in the one body for the public. 

In August 1947 the orchestra gave the Jase concert of its fitse 
season. Improvement has been rapid and uncertainty has van- 
ished. Tyrer has clearly done an outstanding job, and credit 
must likewise go to guest conductors Eugene Goossens and 
Warwick Braithwaite. The latter (himself a New Zealander, in- 
cidentally) went so far as to term the orchestra the best in 
Australasia and expressed the opinion that it will take its place 
amongst the world’s best. Certainly it has become a very good 
orchestra; it hassounded better to me each time I have heardit. It 
is also encouraging to note that although it is ostensibly the 
property of the National Broadcasting Service, nearly all its 
concerts have been relays from public halls where the publiccould 
see it in action, and not confined to broadcasting studios. 

Within a month or so of the beginning of the second season, 
however, a lively controversy has arisen in the correspondence 
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columns of the daily Press. At the time of writing this, Ander- 
sen Tyrer is in England on a mission which includes the pro- 
curement of some musicians to come out as permanent mem- 
bers of the National Orchestra. Some music lovers support this 
move, arguing that what matters is the standard of the music 
played, irrespective of who is playing it. But the other view is 
that here is an early violation of one of the principles on which 
the orchestra was founded, to foster music in New Zealand and 
give musicians here a real.chance. The official reason for 
Tyrer’s trip is that unfortunately the necessary players are not 
available in New Zealand itself at the moment. New Zealand 
musicians are very indignant about that one. 

But that is by the way. This is not the place to start taking 
sides in the argument. I just mention it because it is a fairly 
good indication of the attitude of the New Zealand public to- 
wards their music and their own artists. Interest in music has 
grown enormously since the orchestra came into being, and it is 
an interest not merely confined to listening to concerts and 
letting the issues and the principles take care of themselves. 

The Dominion did well for celebrity visitors last season. 
addition to Goossens and Braithwaite they included the pianists 
Simon Barer, Colin Horsley (another New Zealander), and 
Henryk Myerowsky ; violinist Isaac Stern, soprano Ninon Val- 
lin, the Boyd Neel Orchestra, and the Borovansky Ballet. Resi- 
dent Lily Kraus gave numerous recitals in all sorts of places, and 
with the Hungarian violinist Robert Pikler undertook twice to 
my knowledge the formidable task of presenting all ten of 
Beethoven's sonatas for violin and piano. 

New Zealand’s leading composer, Douglas Lilburn, produced 
his Diversions, which was given its first performance by the 
. Boyd Neel Orchestra, his. Song of the Antipodes for the 
National Orchestra, and he wrote the music for a film made by 
the National Film Unit. 

There has been a good deal of talk in high places and in the 
form of Letters to the Press about the formation of a conserva- 
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_torium, with perhaps permanent opera and ballet groups, and - 
_ we are waiting hopefully for further developments. 

Boyd Neel said on his return to England that his orchestra 
(which, incidentally, took New Zealand by storm) had never 
played to better audiences than those here. Two of his players 
liked the look of us enough to decide to make their homes here. 

Yes, music is doing very well here. Don’t think from what I 
have said, though, that New Zealand resounds everlastingly 
from end to end with great music played superbly by artists 
who could be in world class if they hadn’t stayed at home. That, 
would be far from the truth; there are many discrepancies. 
Ballet-lovers — and there are surprisingly many — are left sadly 
_ in the cold. Opera fans have little more than a production of - 
Carmen during the Otago celebrations. Orchestral concerts 
take place mostly in the town halls of the various centres, 
and town halls are town halls the world over. Most radio 
music comes from the gramophone record, but the gramo- 
phone society movement seems to have little’ hold and 
supplies in the dealers’ shops are pitiful. 1 had to put aside a 
sutvey of musical tastes I intended making when I was in- 
formed by the first three dealers I visited that their public will 
buy anything they can get rather than go without, so that 
preference doesn’t enter into it. ‘Live’ broadcasts of music seem 
to me to consist of chamber music for two or three instruments 
performed by some of the local music teachers, or fifteen- 
_ minute song recitals in which the same old titles come up time 

and time again. The daily Press gives matters musical due at- 
tention but makes practically no attempt at criticism. The criti- 
cisms which do appear the day after a concert are in the majority 
of cases poor affairs and magnificently non-committal. They are 
mostly laudatory, especially to oveseas artists. 

But in spite of all that (and music has its set-backs in every 
country), if you ever think of coming to live here you can rest 
assured that you will hear plenty of good music, well played, 
and well listened to. 


PERSONALITY CORNER 
C. B: REES 
" 


Funny things, audiences. They have their own distinctive per- 
sonalities. Some are restless, some are garrulous, some are in- 
clined to excessive clapping of the hands. Often it is difficult to 
say whether this shows critical relief at the ending of a bad per- 
formance or uncritical enthusiasm for any kind of performance, 
or true appreciation of fine artistry. When I look at the typical 
Promenade Concert audience I find it difficult to be too dog- 
matic about its reactions. However hot the weather the Albert 
Hall is packed. If Beethoven crowds the place so does Tchai- 
kovsky. Discomfort does not matter, although there is less of 
it in the ‘promenade’ in the top gallery of the Hall, a spacious 
arena, where rapt young girls and concentrated young men sit 
on the floor and ‘let the sounds of music creep in our ears. ...’ 

I hear about slumps in cinema audiences and theatre-going 
folk, but there is no sign of slump in audiences for the Proms. 
Audiences are always vast. Same for ballet. No sooner is a 
ballet season announced than queues begin to assemble in the 
dead of night twenty-four hours before the first performance. 
How they do it I don’t know. Their endurance is almost in- 
credible. When I look at the queues I usually find a large. per- 
- centage — if not the largest — consists of young women who are 
not a whit abashed by the rigours of our. climate or the tedium 
of hours of waiting. I suppose it is practice for and at the ballet 
and the Proms that has made us capable of queueing as we de 
(if less satisfyingly) for cigarettes! We may not be so good at 
Olympic Games, but I think we exhibit the toughest (and best- 
behaved) audiences in the world. a 
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: ite is a very short step from audiences to men who stand in 
front of them (or, rather, with their backs to them). Conductors 
do not really see much of their audiences, nor do they need to. 
I dare say, though, that they like to hear them. Applause can. 
be an irritant, but just imagine what it would be like if applause 
were prohibited and after a rousing performance of a great 
“symphony there was dead silence — always! ; 

CLARENCE RAYBOULD was telling me the other day how 
enthusiastic. is the reception in many places abroad to music by 
our own composers. He has been doing an enormous amount 
of ‘ambassadorial’ work for British music in recent times, 
visiting Holland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Switzerland. He takes the music of Elgar, Vaughan 
Williams, Britten, Bliss, Walton, Rawsthorne to the keenly 
attentive ears of these foreign audiences, andis delighted by their 
response. It is a fine work that men of his calibre are doing. 

Genial, ruddy-complexioned (as if he spent his life on a 
farm), his blue eyes twinkling, ‘Clarry’ has a happy way with 
him, and whether you are having a meal at Pagani’s or you are 
a player in the orchestra, you cannot help reacting to his boy- 
ish enthusiasm, his zeal for his job, his flair in doing it. A 

brilliantly equipped musician, a superb score-reader, he is also a 
most accomplished linguist, and will also talk with you for 
hours about literature (and life) with a shrewdness of judgment 
and a freedom from academic pontificality that are most stimu- 
lating. He is doing a first-class job with the Royal Academy 
Students’ Orchestra, the direction of which came to him after 
the lamented death of Sir Henry Wood. 


* 


I was dipping into that excellent book, A Seat at the Proms, 
_ by my friend, J. R. Tobin, and came across the section in which 
he explains how the oboe works and its place in the modern 
orchestra. The description of what the player does, says Tobin, 
‘sounds as delightfully easy as the childish blowing of a wheat 
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stalk, but the oboe is a very difficult instrument to play. A main 
reason for this is that it requires a very slight amount of wind- 
pressure to: produce sound, and this demands’such fine breath 
control that the player is under a constant physical strain while 
actually playing. Frequent rests are essential in the oboe parts.’ 

This set me thinking about some of our principal oboe 
virtuosi to-day — LEoN Goossens, EvELYN ROTHWELL, 
TERENCE MacDonaGu, ALEC WHITTAKER. They never 
give you any sense of that physical strain; the best artists don’t, 
of course — in any sphere. Goossens with his pale face and air of © 
concentrated intellectuality ; Evelyn Rothwell, tall and gra- 
cious, with a ready smile and a twinkle even before her con- 
cert; Terence MacDonagh, alive and eager, keen and keyed, a 
glint in his eye and purpose in his walk; and Alec Whittaker, 
imperturbable, with a Lancashire directness usually assuaged by 
a pocketful of mirth: what artists they are, each in their re- 
spective way. And Evelyn Rothwell, as you no doubt know, is 
the busy wife of that dynamic maestro, John Barbirolli. How 
she manages to look after him so well, drive him round the 
country in the cause of music, and do all the playing she does I 
cannot guess, except on the assumption (undoubtedly true) 
that some of us, like me, are born lazy, and others, like the best 
musicians, are born chockfull of energy. 

Somebody once propounded the notion that ey is a ten- 
dency for players to grow to look like their instruments! Well, 
I know timpanists that have an appropriate Falstafhan rotun- 
dity, tuba players who are quite capable of controlling the 
worst tantrums of that formidable machine, ’cellists who ap- 
pear to have been brought up side by side with their ’cello and 
respond to life with an expressive reciprocal resonance. But I 
hardly think there is an oboeist who really looks like an oboe! 


* 


It is an exhilarating experience to hear CLIFFORD Curzon 
playing a concerto, all the more so after he has been away from 
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us for some time. His American tour was an immense success, 
as one would expect from a pianist who so notably combines 
lyrical grace with fiery energy, and whose interpretations have 
the unmistakable stamp of thought, sincerity, artistic convic- 
tion. The way in which he broods over the keyboard, as if he 
would extract its innermost secrets and then disseminate them 
as far and wide as possible, helps to make his appearances on the 
platform much more than routine pianistic occasions. He is a 
consummate artist, an unremitting worker, and a mass of con- 
trolled energy. 

He was only sixteen when he first played at Queen’s Hall — it 
was at a Prom, and since then he has been an active interpreter 
of classical and contemporary music. I remember once when 
his intense and exuberant participation in the job in hand sent 
his spectacles flying across the platform, but it did not make any 
difference to the alive musicality of his playing. There is a high- 
brow tendency to dismiss pianists as ‘mechanical performers’ ; 
and there are eminent conductors who do not favour piano 
concertos for this reason. True enough, a dull piano perfor- 
mance can be the most awful bore; so can dull conducting. 
The great — but not the only — test of all performances should 
surely be vitality. Clifford Curzon has that in abundance, as 
well as vast technical skill, and meticulous care for detail. His 
is a musical personality that always heightens the interest of a 
concert. 

* 4 
Excessive preoccupation with what goes on in London is a bad 
thing. The Editor of this magazine does not make that mistake 
(as the reports of his correspondents in the provinces show). I 
welcomed, therefore, an opportunity to smell the sea air at 
Worthing and meet that busy musician, Hersert Lopcs, 
whose double-bass playing was so much admired in the old 
days. He is musical director to the Worthing Corporation, and 
has launched his ambitious and laudable scheme for the Worth- 
ing Citizens’ Orchestra. The aim of this amateur body of ninety 
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players is to make music forthe fun ofit, andthe Worthing people 
are hopeful that other Corporations will embark on a similat 
enterprise to encourage amateur musicians to meet together, 

‘Bertie’ Lodge, whose white hair seems especially to empha. 
size his youth, has the knack of making you feel that you are 
the one person he has been waiting to see for months. His 
greeting is so warm, and before you know he has shoved you in 
a car to take you to lunch, he is bursting the news about what 
goes on musically in Worthing all over the place: Symphony 
Orchestra, Citizens’ Orchestra, Children’s Orchestra, Munici- 
pal Choir, Music Club. | was staggered to know that at one 
time there were twelve amateur string quartets at Worthing! 
The Children’s Orchestra of fifty is taught by members of the 
resident professional orchestra. 

This is only one example of what a lively, popular, and hard- 
working musician can do = and away from the limelight and 
the Metropolitan fusses. I often feel that too little notice is 
taken of them outside the sphere in which they operate. But 
they do not appear to mind. The work they do is constructive 
in the best sense, and when you have a talented musician whose 
personality is such as not only not to create discords where 
none existed before but to eliminate those that may obtrude, 
then music-making, amateur or otherwise, becomes a real and 
enduring. pleasure. * 


* 


“It is a tonic to inhale the ozone of enthusiasms outside the nor- 
mal routine (or geography) of your daily life, and to know peo- 
ple who are taking what material is available and working like 
blacks to give it shape and sense and use and satisfaction. I 
have never forgotten that paragraph of Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
(in All Trivia): ‘The indefatigable pursuit of an unattainable 
Perfection, even though i it consists in nothing more than in the 
pounding of an old piano, is what alone gives a meaning to our 
life on this unavailing star.’ 


BRAINS TRUST 
JULIAN HERBAGE 


* 


T RECENTLY received a letter (from Guildford) containing the 
sentence: “When one sees Mr X and Mr Y — reputedly at the 
head of their profession — gleefully recounting how they ig, 
nored the first duty of a critic — to give an honest report of a 
concert — in order to appear “‘clever’’, one wonders if there is 
sincerity anywhere in musical criticism.’ My correspondent 
actually mentioned Mr X and Mr Y by name, but I will leave 
you, dear reader, to guess who they were. The point at: issue is 
at any rate clear. Do critics, in general, try to be helpful to their 
readers, or do they try to impress them with their own: a sa 
ness? 

Of course it is merely good salesmanship on the part of a 
critic to appear to be cleverer than his reader. Musical criticism 
is a profession like any other, and the successful critic is of 
course the one who can prove himself cleverer than his fellows. 
In my time I have met very many very successful men, includ- 
ing successful critics, but there are very few of them whom I 
have liked as much as those unknown people behind the:scenes 
in life, who take a real pride in their work, and who make 
possible the success of the successful. The reward of the selfless 
idealist is not in this world, but in his own soul. If you want to 
be successful, be ruthless rather than kind-hearted. Apply this 
to the music critic, and you will see that his temptation is to 
make himself more important than the subject he criticizes. 

That is about all that can be said in general against critics — 
that is to say, the genuine professional article. Of course, there 
is the semi-amateur, intent on boosting his own little clique, 
and avidly read (one supposes) by the céterie that patronizes 
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his particular long-haired, intellectual weekly. Perhaps the type 
no longer exists; I sincerely hopeso. But taking the average run 
of professionally qualified critics — those who have had both a 
journalistic and a musical education — I find them rather more 
broad-minded than a similar-cross-section from other pro- 
fessions. They have an unfortunate task. If they really love 
music, they have to sit through many unhappy experiences and 
rarely taste the satisfaction of music performed with both 
sincerity and artistry. If they sometimes attempt to be clever 
on their own account, it may be because the performance leaves 
them no opportunity of being critical without being libellous. 
Balthasar Gracian, in his Art of Worldly Wisdom, gives the sage 
advice, ‘Do pleasant things yourself, unpleasant things through 
others’. The critic, unfortunately, has no choice, and more 
often than not the things he ought to do are unpleasant. Per- 
haps, therefore, he may be excused occasionally for side-step- 
ping the issue, even with a little ‘cleverness’, which at least 
makes him readable, and may even provoke his readers to 


think. % 


« 


A correspondent (A. J. R. — St. Andrews) remarks on the ten- 
dency, in many composers’ works, towards an impersonal, un- 
emotional style.. He quotes Beethoven's late string quartets, 
Sibelius’s Fourth and Sixth Symphonies and Stravinsky's 
Symphony of Psalms. Since these works were often composed 
at late maturity, do they represent, he asks, a general trend to- 
wards an ideal, abstruse, impersonal (absolute?) form of music? 
Let us bring our analytical faculties to bear on this problem. 
Beethoven’s late quartets were composed at the end of his life, 
when he was in his 50s. The Fourth and Sixth Symphonies of 
Sibelius were written in 1911 and 1923, that is to say, in his 
46th and S8th years. Stravinsky’s Psalm Symphony was com- 
posed when he was 48. Superficially, therefore, the age of 50 
seems a dangerous period for writing abstruse and abstract 
music. But let us take a few more examples. Hindemith, in his 
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30s, was writing very impersonal music, but in Mathis der 
Maler and Nobilissima Visione, which both date from his 
next decade, he becomes something of a romantic. The sex- 
agenarian Haydn produced his most vivacious and human 
works, the London Symphonies and his two oratorios, at the 
end of his career. Bartok, after an abstruse period which lasted 
from his 30s to his 50s, ended his life with his most gracious 
and accomplished works, such as the Violin Concerto, the Con- 
certo for Orchestra, and the Third Piano Concerto. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the development of a composer 
is unpredictable. Who could guess what Vaughan Williams’s 
next symphony will sound like? All one can say is that a com- 
poser will probably, at some time in his career, pass through a 
comparatively abstract period, but whether it will occur at the 
beginning, the middle, or the end of his output is on the lap of 
the gods. It seems to be a phase, rather than a development, in 
his creative.cycle. 

Another correspondent (M. S. — Knightsbridge) asks if it is 
possible for an experimentalist to express his true and musical 
feelings in his compositions. The easy answer is to say ‘yes’, if 
his experiments are successful. But I think there is more in this 
question. The questioner assumes that in a ‘Classical’ musical 
period the composer has no difficulty in expressing his true 
musical feelings. 1 doubt this. I feel I know much more of the 
character of the experimental Matthew Lock than I do of 
Boccherini, for instance. Or again, was Wagner an experi- 
mentalist? He certainly altered the whole conception of 
dramatic music, and, indeed, of musical thought in general. 
Yet he succeeded in expressing his true musical feelings, and 
his musical personality, next to Beethoven’s, is probably the 
most powerful the world has ever known. In fact, it wouldseem 
that the less a composer ‘experiments’, the less he has to con- | 
tribute to the development of music. Where, to-day, stands 
Cherubini, so much admired by Beethoven? Yet if knowledge 
of musical science was the only requisite, he should have been 
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uniquely enabled to express his true and musical feelings in his 
compositions. But posterity has decided that such expression of 
musical feelings was far more satisfactorily accomplished by 
Cherubini’s disappointing and intransigent pupil Berlioz. So 
the experimentalist would seem to win, because through his 
very experimentation he is devising the only methods which 
will express his true and musical feelings. 

A letter I cannot pass over comes from J.N.D., Preston. The 
writer asks, ‘How can I — a working man; a lover of serious 
music; a concert-goer whenever that is provincially possible; a 
fairly regular listener to radio music — learn to read music in 
my spare time? Will I have to be tutored, or can I study it my- | 
self from text-books? Will it help me to appreciate and enjoy 
music more?’ Well, the reading of music is a matter of practice, 
and like other accomplishments, the earlier one starts, the 
easier it is to do. If you have a gramophone, get the score ofa 
piece you know well, and then follow from the score over and 
over again as you play the record. You will soon learn how the 
written notes correspond with the sounds you hear. Then get a 
different score, and try to work out, before you hear it, what it 
will sound like. Try to play any little bit of it‘on the piano, or 
try to sing one of the lines. Take your time, and don’t be dis- 
appointed if you can’t make head or tail of it. Just persevere, 
and try alternately the methods of ‘following’ from a record 
(or performance) and trying to read the notes yourself. In a 
little time you will probably be able to find your way about 
with sufficient confidence to be able to take a score to any 
musical performance, and with luck be able to follow from be- 
ginning to end without getting lost. A book like Gordon 
Jacob's How to Read a Score (Boosey and Hawkes) will help 
you in these early stages. Score-reading is really a matter of 
practice and imagination, the imagination consisting of cre- 
ating ari internal.conception of the sounds that the written 
notes represent. It will probably help you to enjoy music more, 
because every step towards active participation in music- 
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ee hae increases enjoyment, and real’ score-reading means 
mentally visualizing the sounds you will hear before actually 
hearing them. But if, after repeated efforts, you find that score- 
reading defeats you, don’t be disappointed. -You obviously get 
great enjoyment out of mere listening, just as you may get ex- 
treme enjoyment from a a landscape bora being 
able to read : a map. 


NEW BOOKS 


Challenge to Musical Tradition. Adele T. Katz. Putnam. 255. 
net. 


The reader of this book will not rightly get its idea from the 
title. The valuable series of studies of the works of J. S. Bach, 
C. P. E. Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, and Wagner down to De- 
bussy, Stravinsky, and Schonberg which it comprises is not 
correctly represented by the picture of these masters in the réle 
of St George challenging and overcoming the dragon Tradi- 
tion. 

The double meaning of the latter term is too prevalent for 
ambiguity to be avoidable. In the sense of Mahler's lapidary 
Tradition ist Schlamperei we must clear away the notion as 
the detritus of accumulated conventions and compromises of 
earlier practitioners in default of the fresh outlook each new 
generation must bring to bear on all essential problems of 
musical practice and theory. In the opposite and positive sense, 
the term should cover those fundamental concepts which suc- 
cessive schools have as their common roots. It is the function 
of the historian to trace the course and explain the reasons of 
these changes as part of cultural evolution. To be scientific the 
definition of tradition must include the principle of continual 
development. 

It is the fate of our generation to be living in a time of 
accelerated transformation, not least in the musical field. 
General notions which prevailed until comparatively recently 
as to what music ‘is’ have been shattered by the practices of 
contemporary composers of various schools. For the past half- 
century we have been witnessing the drama of numerous com- 
posers venturing into the unknown in pursuit of chimeras of 
the ear which, once tracked down and ‘made a note of’, cause 
their intrepid hunters to be regarded as almost Eieereacucilty 
gifted heroes by later voyagers. 
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In their wake follow the theoreticians, attempting to formu- 
late and systematize the practice of the creators. (I do not over- 
look the cases where this has been done by the creators them- 
selves.) 

Miss, Katz’s book is an extremely valuable example of this 
type of research. Her field covers the great period of musical 
history which is governed by the concept of Tonality. This 
structural system is based on the so-to-speak gravitational rela- 
tions of groups of tones, of which the most basic are those 
named tonic and dominant. Formulated systematically and ex- 
haustively in the works of J. S. Bach, this mighty achievement 
remained the groundwork of European composers’ practice for 
two whole centuries. j 

One of the outstanding exponents of the theoretical basis of 
this period of musical history was Heinrich Schenker, who died 
in 1935. Schenker’s most enduring achievement was his 
analysis of Beethoven’s symphonies, which is unfortunately un- 
known in this country. The translation of these books into 
English would cause no less than a revolution by substituting 
musical understanding for the dilettante romanticizing of 
Beethoven’s greatest works which now prevails. The crux of 
Schenker’s attitude to Beethoven’s and other masters’ composi- 
tions is to consider them synthetically as expositions of the 
principle of tonality. He demonstrates the interrelation of 
every individual section as the synthesis of an entire musical 
structure. Living in post-Brahmsian Vienna, he could survey 
the whole period of what is sometimes, if inexactly, called 
‘Classical’ music and arrived at conclusions which those com- 
posers would certainly have approved as doing honour to their 
endeavours. 

Miss Katz modestly attributes the chief virtue of her book to 
Schenker, a pupil of whose pupil she was, but it does less than 
justice to her to consider it a mere re-hash of another’s work. 
Only years of penetrating research into the musical secrets of 
the works she treats could have produced the graphs with 
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which she elucidates them and swlels are a main feature of her 
exposition. They are not merely ocular demonstrations of their 
musical content, but elegant (as mathematicians say) into the 
bargain. One would like to reproduce Miss Katz's examples of 
a Bach Chorale or a Beethoven Sonata. In default 6f this, the 
reader must get the book and work it out for himself. He will 
doubtless come away thinking Bach and Beethoven greater 
composers than ever. 

In the period between these composers’ lifetimes the ‘con- 
cept of tonality’ as the underlying idea of musical organization 
was established and enriched. During the nineteenth century, 
disintegration gradually set in. This is admirably illustrated by 
Miss Katz’s analysis of the prelude to Tristan. Wagner fanta- 
sied about motives of ‘Love, the Glance, Tristan the Hera, the 
' Love Potion, and Longing for Death’, but what key is it in? 
Admitted that the prelude is ‘the outstanding example of 
Wagner’s artistic and technical achievements’, we are never- 
theless far from Beethoven’s objective that, using only the 
closest tonal relations, it should be always clear how every con- 
trasting detail reinforces the whole structure, thus achieving a 
stupendous equilibrium between power of expression and co- 
hesion of formal tonality. The shift back to a new ‘tonal’ 
rationale began with Debussy. But, as Miss Katz says: ‘The 
originality of Debussy’s technique does not lie only in the fact 
of his employing chords that do not appear in the music of 
Beethoven, Wagner, and Brahms. It is rather the ingenuity with 
which he used those chords’so as not to destroy the principles of 
tonality in works in which the tonal concept still prevailed.’ 

It is, however, when we consider the mature works of 
Schénberg that the new synthesis emerges. Already, in his 
symphonic poem Pelleas and Melisande, Schénberg had 
caught up with Debussy by his use of the whole-tone scale 
and Quartenakkorde, and in his middle or ‘expressionist’ 
(incorrectly called ‘atonal’) period the former tonal basis of 
structure is discarded. 
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| Thus we arrive at the end of the great historic period begun 
by J. S. Bach and well characterized by Schenker as the ‘Will to 
Tonality’, and the introduction of a new synthesis based on 
other elements. Schénberg has said that much tonal music yet 
remains to be written; some has been recently by himself. But 
the composer is no longer bound in his fundamental musical 
thinking exclusively by the old tonic-dominant relations. This 
is made evident by Miss Katz’s chapter on Schénberg. Her 
method admirably copes with the early, tonal works; when she 
comes to those in the twelve-note technique, she has no alter- 
native but to demonstrate their structure in terms of the 
Reike and its variations. I find this logical and the supreme 
justification of her original hypothesis, which is in terms, as any 
hypothesis must be, of certain historical and psychological con- 
ditions. Twelve-tone music lies outside the scope of her ‘tonal’ 
theory and one must admire her critical judgment in. not con- 
demning it, as superficial or incomprehending writers often do, 
from a standpoint to which it does not apply. 

This brief notice gives but scant idea of the wealth of hich 
content of this remarkable book. It is one of those rare works 
one would wish to re-review after further study in a year’s 
time, and one which will enrich every music-lover’s experience. 

EpwarpD CLARK 


Schubert, a Symposium. Edited by Gerald Abraham (Music of 
the Masters). Lindsay Drummond Ltd. 9s. 6d. net. 


This volume is the second of the series of studies of composers 
edited by Professor Abraham, in which the various forms of 
each composer’s Creative output are treated by experts in that 
particular branch of music. The method has the advantage of 
ensuring that each aspect of the composer’s work is authori- 
tatively discussed, though it has the obvious drawback that the 
contributions are apt to differ not only in style, but in their indi- 
vidual approach to the composer. In the present instance the 
Editor has assembled a strong team and, while allowing them 
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to state their diverse views, has kept them generally in line 
with one another. 
The contributors are headed by Professor Deutsch, who com- 
presses his vast knowledge of Schubertiana into a summary 
biography which tells all that the general reader needs to know 
of the composer’s life. The orchestral music is handled by Dr 
Mosco Carner with the insight of a Viennese and the under- 
standing of a practical musician, which make his chapter alone 
worth the purchase of the book. Professor Westrup brings a 
scholarly mind to his study of the chamber works, and if he is 
apt at some points, e.g. in his remarks on Schubert’s piano- 
writing, to regard the music from a rather too academic angle, 
Kathleen Dale comes to the composer's rescue in her able 
‘chapter on the piano music. 
To Alec Robertson has fallen the most difficult task of all — 
_the discussion of the songs within a space of fifty pages. He 
solves his problem by grouping the songs under the authors of 
the poems, and selects for comment the best examples of the 
603. The procedure inhibits any consideration of Schubert’s 
growth as a song-composer, and evertmeans breaking up the 
Schwanengesang. The two Miller cycles are, of course, treated 
_ asa whole at the end of the chapter. The question of develop- 
_ ment might have been worked into T. C. L. Pritchard’s essay 
on Schubert’s Style, which says many cogent things, without, 
however, creating any definite total impression in the reader’s 
mind. 

Hyatt King, who is also responsible for the exhaustive 
bibliography, has the rather ungrateful task of examining the 
various opera librettos and plays upon which Schubert squan- 
dered so much music, and enthusiastically makes out a good 
case for the reconsideration of the general verdict on the operas. 
Here is something on which the Third Programme might 
further enlighten us, for, apart from the Rosamunde music, 
this large section of Schubert's output is unknown to the pub- 
lic. The choral music has also been rather neglected until re- 
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cently, and the performances of the.Masses in A flat and E flat 
showed them to be of a higher order than is allowed by A. E. F. 
Dickenson, who is the weakest member of the team. 

_ There are ample musical examples. As in the volume on 

chaikovsky, these are not printed in the text, but gathered 
-ogether at the end of the book. This may be economical to the 
nblsher but i it is inconvenient to the reader. 

DyneLey Hussey 


. 
Vsaye. Antoine Ysaye and Bertram Ratcliffe. Heinemann. 16s. 


Df the three great violinists who were still alive at the begin- 
ing of the century only one, Joseph Joachim, has been the 
ubject of studies and memoirs after his death. There is, as far 
s I know, nothing about Sarasate for the English reader; to 
jugene Ysaye, justice is now done in a valuable volume written 
ry Antoine Ysaye and Bertram Ratcliffe. There are many rea- 
ons why the example and the teaching of these masters should 
ot be forgotten. The art of violin playing has made great 
trides in the last fifty years, and the average player is to-day 
ar better equipped than he was before Sevcik, Flesch, Auer, and 
ersinger came to show the way to the higher technique. Yet 
ne public somehow has not taken to the modern soloist as he 
id to his predecessors. Applause can be warm and sincere, but 
here is little enthusiasm; men appreciate. the polish, the dex- 
rity of the performer; they do not rave about it. It is quite 
ossible that modern tastes have changed and that audiences 
»-day are no longér stirred by the soloist as were the audiences 
f fifty years ago. But those who have a vivid recollection of 
lat great trinity —Joachim, Sarasate, Ysaye— may suggest that 

ose violinists possessed something that the modern virtuoso, 

r all his greater efficiency, has not got. What the missing 

ality is cannot easily be defined. It may be called personal 

agnetism ; it would be more accurate to describe it as charac- 

r— that entirely personal quality that gives the interpretative 

well as the creative artist a style of his own and sets him in a 
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ake apart. Of modern players only a very fun can boast a man- 
ner that is their own. The others— possibly superior to these in 
technique — display a remarkable similarity in violin style. If 
they were out of sight it might be very difficult to discriminate 
between, say, Heifetz and Menuhin or Elman. There was no 
mistaking the difference between Ysaye and a or 
Thompson. 

The excellent authors of this biography do not attempt the 
impossible, and do not try to tell us how Ysaye came to cast 
his spell on the public. They tell instead the life-story of a very 
gifted and generous man, a teacher who could inspire his 
pupils and a performer whose secret died with him. All who 
heard him can bear witness to the magic of his playing. How- 
ever deep the silence of the listeners while the orchestra played 
the tutti of Bach’s E major Concerto, the silence grew deeper 
with the entry of the soloist. Those three humble notes of the 
E major chord were enough to persuade us that here was an 
artist apart, one whose like we should not hear again. Ysaye 
could give life to as dry a piece of music as a Rode concerto; he 
did play Vieuxtemps with an ardour and integrity that made 
one wonder whther there was not some true passion, some 
touch of poetry, in the music of that lover of grandiloquence. 
The Vieuxtemps Concertos have certainly never been played 
since with such power or distinction. And of those three great 
violinists, Ysaye alone had a repertory which had practically 
no limit and embraced Saint-Saéns as well as Beethoven, 
Franck as well as Bach. Joachim devoted his great powers ex- 
clusively to the classics, and Sarasate reserved the exquisite 
“grace of his style for Mozart and Mendelssohn. He did play 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, but I never heard of his playing 
Beethoven’s concerto. Nature had endowed Ysaye with an 
excellent left hand, but also with a genius for violin tone 
which.was as characteristic of him as the voice of a Caruso or 
Chaliapin was characteristic of the singer; he also had the in- 
telligence to-use these gifts to the best advantage. 


nal touches by the 
ister craftsman ready for 
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VIOLIN MAKING 
—an English Craft 


Clifford A. Hoing of High Wycombe, well- 

known English maker of violins, demon- 

strates his art in a series of photographs 
by C. F. Snow, a.r.p.s. 


Some seventy separate pieces make up the instrument. In 

the rough state the wood weighs about six pounds, but the 

finished violin will weigh only fourteen ounces. Sycamore or 

maple are used for back, ribs, and scroll, and Swiss pine 
for the front 


Marking the outline of the bac 
on a plank of sycamore 


After being roughly sawn to shape the outline 1s finished 
with rasp and file. Notice the thickness of the wood from 
which the elegant contours of the back will be carved 


The chips begin to fly as the gouge cuts away the surplus 
wood. Apart from special tools, many of which are home 
made, Mr Hoing has 160 chisels 


After the rough shaping of the front and the back, the 

groove is cut for the inlay of the purling — a thin strip of 

sycamore sandwiched between two black pieces with a 

total width of 1/16th of an inch. This operation is a great 
test of the craftsman’s skill 
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The ribs (or sides) are made from strips r/16th of an inch 
thick and 1} inches deep, which are bent to shape on an 
electrically heated pipe 


The scroll is roughed out with a saw and gouges, and 

chisels carve out the graceful curves. Before taking up 

violin making, Mr Hoing was a wood-carver and worked 
Sor some time with Eric Gill 


The violin begins to take shape as the back is glued to the 

ribs and held in position by special clamps. When the glue 

as dry, the front will be fixed in the same way. The next 
stage is the fitting of the scroll to the body 


Boy 


The important operation of varnishing (t 
out, strings have been fitied, and all 1s 1 


jake or mar the instrument) has been carried 
te final careful inspection and adjustment 


The finished product — a Hoing 
violin on the model of Foseph 
Guarnerius 
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There is a good deal in this volume about Ysaye’s teaching 
method, and this section deserves the attention of all who are 
entrusted with the training of musicians. We are told of an am- 
bitious university graduate who demanded and secured an 
audition and how the teacher surprised him by asking an in- 
finity of questions not about music but about education, tastes, 
and inclinations. He played a movement from Goldmark’s con- 
certo and the performance passed without adverse comment. 
But then he was required to play a scale of G major, feeling, to 
quote his own words, ‘like an orator who after a great speech 
is asked to recite the alphabet’. But the scale did not go as 
smoothly as the concerto, and error after error was pointed out, 
of the existence of which the candidate had been unaware. 
Not only violin playing but violin teaching has undergone a 
change, and one wonders whether the new systems are not 
partly responsible for the curious lack of individual character in 
most present-day performances. 

F. BONAVIA 

Messiah, by Julian Herbage; The Galten Age of Vienna, by 

Hans Gal. ‘The World of Music’ series.. Parrish. 6s. each. 
The new series of monographs of which these are the first 
samples promises some pleasing additions to the music-lover's 
library. The format resembles that of the well-known ‘Britain 
in Pictures’ series, and the illustrations, plain and coloured, are 
on the same generous scale, 

Mr Herbage, employing a rare gift of being at once docu- 
mentary and readable, has assembled every known relevant 
fact about the conception, composition, early performances, 
and subsequent history of Handel’s Messiah, including much 
revealing detail about the composer’s own ad hoc variations of 
the score from performance to performance. The oratorio is 
unique, says Mr Herbage, ‘in being the only musical master- 
piece which is regularly performed to-day as its composer never 
conceived it’. Mr Herbage was himself responsible for a version 
of Messiah broadcast in 1935 can claimed to return as nearly 

M.M. 8—4 : 
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as could be to Handel’s original intentions. Its effect was not 
unlike that of the cleaned-up National Gallery pictures. Suc- 
cessive layers had been skilfully removed — the brilliant renova- 
tions of Mozart, the well-intentioned restorations of Ebenezer 
Prout, the heavy varnish of Crystal Palace tradition — until 
only veritable Handel was left. But did we like it? Even Mr 
Herbage now has his doubts. “These accretions,’ he says, ‘had 
become a tradition, and in England it is folly to meddle with 
tradition.’ 

In-his survey of the persistent populasity of the oratorio he 
omits any mention of its emergence as a social phenomenon, 
especially in the West Riding. He might at least have conjec- 
tured as to how it is that in that particular part of the country, 
as in no other, the choruses are roared out year after year just 
before Christmas, not so much by the choral societies as by the 
choirs of every church and chapel, and less for love of music or 
as an act of religious devotion than as an odd manifestation of 
local pride — as though Handel had been born and bred in 
Bruddersford —and as a part of the season’s festivities as indis- 
pensable as mixing the pudding. 

Nor is there mention, as there might well have been, of the 
two distinct kinds of Messiah performance: those given on 
weekdays before an audience in a concert-hall, where you pay 
admission and applaud, and those given on Sundays before a 
congregation in a church or chapel, where there is a silver col- 
lection and no applause. However, Mr Herbage is tactfully 
aware of the dilemma implicit in these distinctions. He quotes 
Handel as saying of his audiences: ‘I should be very sorry if I 
only entertained them.’ He also records the objections to the 
use of Westminster Abbey for the great commemoration per- 
formance of 1784, at which ‘in deference to the sacred building’ 
the ladies wore neither diamonds nor feathers. Doubtless there 
are still many to whom a performance of Messiah remains 
primarily a devotional exercise; and these may raise eyebrows. 
ata musician’ s claim that ‘it is Handel’s musical architecture 
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which gives the words their full meaning’. Nevertheless the 
claim is justified. For, once they have heard the oratorio, how 
many of the most devout, or of those who swear by the unsur- 
passable beauty-of the Bible as literature, can ever read or hear 
spoken such plain words as, for example — 
_ And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
~ see it together; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it 
— without at once mentally decking them out in all their 
Handelian (plus Mozartian plus Proutian) magnificence? 

The pictures accompanying Dr Gal’s book evoke something 
of the spirit of Vienna in the days of that city’s renown as the 
incubator of the world’s greatest music. This cannot be said of 
the text, which is barely concerned with Vienna at all, except in 
the first and last chapters. The’ remainder offers only separate 
sketches — deliberately chosen word — of the lives and work of 
five composers, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schu- 
bert, with notes on their individual musical styles. These are 
sound enough so far as they go; but nowhere is there any note 
of the peculiar impact of Vienna upon these men, nor of their 
impact on Vienna, nor any suggestion that their work was 
ever publicly performed there before contemporary audiences. 


Even the Imperial Opera House is not once named. One 


gathers the impression that Vienna in the golden age contained 
only one composer at a time, and that he scarcely knew he was 
there. In short, Dr Gal’s viewgof the Vienna woods has been 


“obscured by the individual trees. And these trees have been 
painted so many, many times! 


GORDON STOWELL 


The Musical Workshop. Frederick Dorian. Secker and War- 
burg. 21s. 

Dr Dorian has the knack of writing the kind of book which one 

feels ought to be written; and in these days, when so much of 

our musical literature consists of regurgitation (often without 

acknowledgment), his book, with its freshness of approach and 


its scholarly yet unpedantic attitude, is more than welcome. As 
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with Dorian’s previous book, A History of Music in Perfor- 
mance, this Musical Workshop embodies an approach which 
has a real aim, unlike the aim of the stunt photographer who 
obtains a worm’s-eye view by lying on his stomach, purely and 
simply for the novelty of the thing. There is novelty here, but 
the author retains his dignity and his sense of humour, in what 
he describes as ‘an attempt to show how great composers of 
past centuries saw their task and created their music’. This, 
then;-is the primary aim; the secondary one, though not ex- 
plicitly stated, is surely to teach us that the art of composition 
is above all a synthesis, for too often we learn it as analysis, 
and scrappiness is the inevitable result. Whenever we despair 
of certain trends in the modern school of composition, we often 
turn back to the masters of former days, to admire not their 
technique only, but their grasp of musical structure as a whole, 
and the way in which they managed, almost effortlessly, to in- 
tegrate the formal patterns of their music into a perfect though 
unself-conscious symmetry. They clearly had a depth of vision 
which is denied to us, with our ‘traditional triple division of musi- 
cal theory’ and ‘isolated study of harmony, counterpoint, and 
form’. Dorian rightly points out the danger ‘that thethree discip- 
lines may lose contact with each other in such isolated study, 
whereas composing necessarily occurs as a unifying procedure’. 

After reading this book, the idea of a unifying procedure cer- 
tainly does begin to take shape. We are led via a prologue to the 
first part, called Inspiration. The second is Craft, the third 
Synthesis, and the Epilogue assures us that ‘since (the artist) 
has lived himself out entirely in his creative work, he also keeps 
on living in his music’. . 

The absorbing topic of Inspiration is soundly and interest- 
ingly dealt with. We are shown how the most trivial of happen- 
ings can be magnified into. the material for musical thought, 
and how dreams, journeys, weather, and moods all have their 
effect on a composer’s productivity. Deems Taylor used to say 
that if he wanted to get to sleep quickly, he invariably suc- 
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ceeded in doing so after reading a certain book which dealt 
ostensibly with Musical Thought. With Dorian, we are wide 
awake, keeping abreast with his many quotations from diaries, 
letters, and contemporary documents, all of which have been 
carefully chosen to show up some particular part of the process 
of inspiration. With admirable broad-mindedness, the author 
gives us a whole chapter on music made to order, so that we are 
able to see how our most admired geniuses have, at some time 
or another, been compelled (as. Tchaikovsky said) to create 
their own inspiration. 

The craft of composition is shown to be dependent on 
materials and tools, on musical science, on sound learning, and 
on what Dorian chooses to call ‘Ars Inveniendi’, after Matthe- 
son. Most significant of all, though, is the chapter on Sketches, 
for in the rough plans made by artists and composers one can 
often glean far more information about their craft than by the 
closest scrutiny of the finished object. Ars est celare artem, but 

in the workshop and the sketching-room nothing is hidden; 
it is there that the apprentice learns the innermost secrets of 
all. Even chips from the floor of the workshop may reveal 
‘untold emotions and unsuspected undercurrents, as with the 
letters ‘11 d gr!!’ in Wagner’s sketches for Die Walkure. 

| In the final section the question of musical form looms large. 
There is a more than adequate discussion of Classical princi- 
ples, and a full account is given of programme music, from the 
time of Jannequin to that of Mahler. Especially useful is the 
juxtaposition of the three settings of Faust by Wagner, Liszt, 
and Mahler: other composers are mentioned, but are not un- 
fortunately given the same-thorough treatment. Indeed, if 
there is a fault in this book, it is precisely this habit of stopping 
short just when the interest is fully aroused. In discussing re- 
visions of opera, Mozart is given several pages, while Debussy 
(whose Pelléas was delayed for five years whilst alterations 
were made) receives never a mention. Obviously Dr Dorian has 
had to keep an eye on space, and his subject is an extraordin- 
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arily large one, German, music does, on the whole, take the 
lion’s share: it would have been pleasant to have these same 
processes of documentation applied to English and French 
music to a greater extent. The date of Monteverdi’s birth is 
given wrongly, and there are some odd quasi-Teutonic phrases, 
such as ‘blowing-instruments’ and ‘leit-instruments’, But these. 


are small blemishes on a large canvas. 
Denis STEVENS 


George Frederick Handel. Sir Newman Flower. Cassell. 
27s. 6d. net. 

Albert Roussel. Norman Demuth. United Music Publishers. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Ravel (‘The Master Musicians’). Norman Demuth. Dent. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Ravel. Roland-Manuel, translated by pga Jolly. Dobson. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Sir Newman Flower’s exhaustive life of Handel was first pub- 

lished in 1923 and up to that time it set forth all the known 

available facts that had come to light after years of research. 

Sir Newman has now published a new and revised edition, 

which includes certain matter that he has discovered during the 

last two decades. It is a handsomely produced volume contain- 

ing some new and valuable reproductions of pictures. 

The first thing that strikes one on reading Sir Newman’s 
book is the live and colourful style of his writing. Handel is 
revealed as a person of flesh and blood, not sawdust, while the 
rest of the characters who cross the stage are made to appear 
equally alive against a vivid, moving background. 

It is obvious that Sir Newman enjoyed writing about Handel 
because first and foremost he enjoys writing for its own sake. 
How I wish more writers on musical subjects would follow Sir 
Newman's example! After all, writing is an art and a craft, and 
just because a person happens to be a musician or a musical ex- 
pert in some way or another he has no right to inflict his know- 
ledge on other people by means ofa tortuous and crabbed literary 
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style. Anyhow, he does his subject more harm than good. 
It would be unfair to say that Norman Demuth’s literary 
style is tortuous and crabbed, but on the other hand it is cer- 
tainly not live and colourful. I know that Mr Demuth is 
writing for the most part. about music and it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to write colourfully about such an elusive and 
technical subject without becoming didactic and boring. But 
when he deals with the lives and personalities of Roussel and 
Fauré he makes little or nothing of them, particularly Roussel. 
His book on Roussel is hardly more than an annotated cata- 
logue of the composer's works, which is useful but dull. 
Mr Demuth’s book on Ravel appears to be a little more care- 
fully and less hurriedly done, but it is still not worthy of its dis- 
tinguished and distinctive subject. The criticism of Ravel’s 
music is capably done (as we should expect from a composer and 
professor of composition) so far as it goes, but it does not go 
very far, or, rather, very deeply. Apart from the actual musical 
commentary, it owes too much to Roland-Manuel’s excellent 
book, of which it is a pale reflection. Roland-Manuel gives quite 
a vivid portrait of his friend and master, and his criticism of 
Ravel’s music, if perhaps slighter and less detailed than 
Mr Demuth’s, is equally sympathetic and more esthetically 
and biographically penetrating. The translation is very 
readable. 


On Music and Musicians. Robert Schumann, edited by Kon- 
rad Wolff, and translated by Paul Rosenfeld. Dennis 
Dobson. 15s. 


Messrs Dennis Dobson deserve our gratitude for the many ex- 
cellent books on musical subjects they are publishing. It was 
ime that a new translation was made of a selection of Schu- 

ann’s writings in his own musical journal Neue Zeitschrift 
fir Musik, and here is a good selection made by Mr Rosenfeld 
whose translation is fluent and readable. 


Schumann’s music criticism was outstanding, for he com- 
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bined considerable literary gifts with deep musical knowledge 
and creative experience. Romantically fanciful as some of 
his criticism is, there is never any question about the 
keenness of his judgment. He may have overestimated some 
composers of his own day and underestimated others, but that 
was because criticism is not (and never will be) an exact science. 
However, he was the first to recognize and publicly acclaim the 
genius of Chopin and Brahms, when both were virtually be- 
ginners. 

Schumann's articles and paragraphs in this volume cover a 
wide and varied field — from Palestrina and Bach to Haydn, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Franz, Lachner, Vieuxtemps, Gade, and a 
host of others. In his account of musical life in Leipzig (1836- 
40), it is interesting to note what Schumann had to say on 
Mendelssohn's reading of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, particularly in view of F. Bonavia’s article on 
Tempo in Penguin Music Magazine No. 4. “The unprecedented 
rapid tempo at which the first movement was taken quite de- 
prived me of that rapture which one is accustomed to feel while 
listening to this exuberant music. My complaint may appear 
incomprehensible to the conducting master, who knows and 
honours Beethoven as few will know and honour him again; 
but, in fact, who other than Beethoven himself could decide 
here? Provided the execution was faultless, this passionate in- 
crease of tempo might perfectly have suited him. Thus I am 
obliged to count this experience, like so many others, among my 
most memorable musical ones — and with a certain melancholy 
that there can be a difference of opinion concerning even the 
external appearance of the loftiest matters.’ The italics are 
mine. This passage certainly seems to support Mr Bonavia’s 
liberal and professional views on tempo. 

The aphorisms or maxims for young musicians are fall of 
wisdom. Consider, for example: ‘Melody is the amateur’s war 
cry, and certainly music without melody is not music. There- 
fore you must understand what amateurs mean by this word: 
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anything easily, rhythmically pleasing. But there are melodies 
of a very different type; at whatever page you open Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, etc., they will appear to you in a thousand 
different guises.’ To-day all this is equally true, but instead of 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven let us substitute Debussy, 
Vaughan Williams, Sibelius, Barték, ete. 


A Companion to Mozart’s Piano Concertos. Arthur Hutch- 
ings. Oxford University Press. 18s. net. 

Delius: A Critical Biography. Arthur Hutchings. hecaien: 
12s. 6d. net. 


Professor Hutchings’s Companionis the first English book to be 
devoted to the study of Mozart’s piano concertos. It may well 
be the last so far as the thorough and scholarly analytical treat- 
ment of Mozart's concerto form and style is concerned. Pro- 
fessor Hutchings claims that his study is based on the convic- 
tion ‘that Mozart, and Mozart alone, perceived the principles 
by which the slender entertainment of Schubert, Christian 
Bach, Vanhall, and Wagenseil could be transferred into an art 
form which should in no way develop-along the same lines as 
symphony and sonata. Later were to come many beautiful 
works called concertos, but all except those of Brahms are far 
more simple in structure, since they revert to the two-subject 
hybridization of sonata form from which Mozart’s concerto 
began. At his maturity as a concertist, Mozart required at least 
four important subjects, some not heard from soloist, some not 
played by the orchestra’. 

The analysis of Mozart’s treatment t of his first: movements 
blows a breath of fresh air into the dusty, cobwebbed work- 
shops of the academic analysts and teachers of form of the last 
generation. The author's diagrams and explanations are as 
lucid as they are instructive, despite the fact that at first sight 
they may appear as forbidding as a series of mathematical 
calculations. ; 

His book on Delius is an equally first-class piece of work, 
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showing an understanding and balanced critical approach both 
to the man and to his music that are wholly admirable. It is 
a worthy successor to Philip Heseltine’s book, which still Te- 
mains after twenty-five years a remarkable achievement in per- 
ception and understanding, in view of the fact that it was writ- 
ten during the composer's lifetime. Professor Hutchings says 
well and more or less truly: ‘As a man, Delius sometimes be- 
haved and spoke with the exclusiveness which he never showed 
as an artist. ... He might or might not have been a greater 
artist had he known the delights of Hampstead Heath, but 
most probably he would have been just what he was. He is not 
a Beethoven, but what lives in his work, and what lives in 
Beethoven’s work, is whatever transforms the humblest and 
weakest of sensitive listeners among the herd and puts him 
with the gods. He called it the “Dionysian Spirit’, but it has 
an older and more abused name — inspiration.’ But surely 
Delius did show exclusiveness as an artist, an exclusiveness that 
makes his interpreters (particularly conductors) few and at the 
same time satisfactory, and makes his faithful listeners equally 
few in proportion to other composers of our time such as Elgar, 
Sibelius, or Strauss. 


Music and Poetry of the English Renaissance. Bruce Pattison. 
Methuen. 18s. net. 


This is a fine contribution to our knowledge of sixteenth-cen- 
tury English music and poetry, and is indispensable to every 
. student of that golden age. It is the result of genuine scholar- 
ship and research, and the author has brought to light a lot of 
extremely interesting facts about the place of music in the six- 
teenth century, and the conditions under which the literary and 
musical professions worked and flourished. The differences-be- 
tween the status and activities of the troubadour, the jongleur, 
_ the trouvéres, the mimes or histriones, and the minstrel are 
clearly explained. The history of the close association between 
the brother and sister arts of music and poetry is traced up to 
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the seventeenth century, when they parted company and went 
their own ways. Indeed, we are shown ‘how both the great 
musical forms of the English Renaissance were affected by 
literary ideas, and how the singing of lyrics caused their struc- 
ture and content to be adapted to the requirements of music’. 

Two of the most important and interesting chapters are 
those devoted to the technical and esthetic discussion of the 
Madrigal and Air, which were the two most vital vocal forms 
of the period. The description of the elaborate system of musi- 
cal symbolism used by the madrigal composers to satisfy their 
urge for emotional expression throws some penetrating light 
on the whole question of romanticism in music. 

What a pity that Mr Pattison should see fit to spoil the effect 
of his clear and polished literary style by quoting without 
translations great chunks of Latin, Italian, and French. There 
are also four lines in Saxon and a couple of lines in German, and 
quotations from old English narrative poetry are reproduced 
with some of the obsolete letterpress of the original printers. 
Indeed, our author doth protest his learning too much — it is 
the arrogant crow of the cock rather than the dignified display 
of the peacock. 

Ratrw Hm 


NEW MUSIC 


ROBIN HULL 


x 


Some of the finest organ’ music during the last fifty years has 
been written by British composers, but one still finds a good deal 
that hardly rises above the level of improvised meandering. 
Every organist knows the kind of quasi-modal ‘rhapsody’, 
shapeless as an ill-cast jelly, which seems to portray a rumin- 
ating ox attempting to decide whether or not to look over the 
farmyard gate. I am glad to say that the Prelude and Fugue for 
Organ, by Anthony Scott (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.), has nothing what- 
ever in common with these crises in agriculture. This work 
shows real distinction of style. The texture is beautifully clear, 
the treatment réveals first-rate understanding of the instru- 
ment, and the invention throughout is not only original but 
unfailingly cogent. The broad, dignified Prelude and the flow- 
ing yet well-knit Fugue are memorable for their assured design, 
integrated by a basic motif, and for music whose strength is 
equalled by a refreshing sense of grace. Here is a valuable addi- 
tion to the repertoire, one whose technical demands are wholly 
reasonable, and of a quality which will give keen pleasure to 
players and listeners alike. 

Though a comparable distinction of style cannot be claimed 
for Two Preludes by H. P. Chadwyck-Healey (Augener, 2s. 6d.), ~ 
these pieces for organ contain much that is remarkably agree- 
able. Each is excellently written, by no means difficult, and the 
lyrical moods are always engaging as well as fluent. It is true 
that their sentiment is of rather a homely kind, but this is 
not to be despised, and may even be found to conjure up an 
atmosphere of extraordinary cosiness before Evensong. There - 
is a more determined air of professionalism about Guy Weitz’s 
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Passacaille from his second organ symphony (J. and W: 
Chester, 5s:). The musical interest lies in invention of resource 
and breadth as well as brilliance, and these pages are none the 
worse for assuming a fair degree of virtuosity in the executant. 
The Passacaille will be particularly welcome to experienced 
recitalists who are seeking something out of the common for 
their programmes, and who can be relied upon to do full justice 
to an ambitious but eminently successful composition. 

The freakish workings of the musical system in this country 
(if it can be called a system) have done wonders for several com- 
posers with nothing in particular to say, but borne hardly 
upon some who have never had the innings they deserve. I 
doubt whether any musician with a vestige of conscience can 
feel really at ease about the neglect of Havergal Brian. This im- 
pression is strengthened by the merits of his Prelude and Fugue 
in D minor and major for piano (Augener, 3s.). The spacious 
Prelude has genuine individuality and an impressive feeling for 
beauty. Certainly the style inclines to the grand manner, es- 
pecially in the handling of climax, but the composer achieves 
his point without anywhere relapsing into florid or grandilo- 
quent writing. The Fugue, too, is finely wrought from what 
appears, at first sight, an unpromising subject. In the event, 
however, it proves the source of a splendidly creative piece of 
writing which rises to grandeur while avoiding the perils of 
grandiosity. Though the Prelude and Fugue need expert musi- 
cianship for performance, their lucidity spares the player any 
questionable problems, and they are undeniably rewarding to 
anyone with broad sympathies. Five Short Preludes for Piano, 
by Antony Hopkins (J. and W. Chester, 2s. 6d.), make clear 
once again that he has one of the most musical minds of any 
composer in England to-day. These Preludes are in the form of 
variations on three notes, but it is for their vitality as creative 
art — not simply as a tour de force — that they make so vivid 
an address to the imagination. They comprise an astonishing 
range and variety, alike as regards invention and technique, ' 
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but I must add that the set as a whole demands a pianist of high 
ability. The second Prelude, however, is in no way formidable, 
and it can serve as an admirable introduction for those who 
have yet to form a close acquaintance with Hopkins’s style. 

The Suite for Violin‘and Piano, by Francois D’Albert (Elkin, 
6s.), strikes me as asking rather more from the performers than 
the music is disposed to give. This criticism does not apply 
with equal force to each of the four movements in a curiously 
uneven work. The composer expresses himself with charm and 
felicity in the Lullaby for a Small Boy, whose tranquil lyricism 
is captivating. Here nothing is out of place except, possibly, the 
title; the piece contains a few bars marked f. passionato, which 
‘seems an odd instruction in a Lullaby, and whose rousing effect 
would be sufficient to deprive any child of sleep for the rest of 
the night. The first and third movements, In the Fjords and - 
Souvenir of Rome; are quite pleasing in an uneventful way, but 
musically they amount to very little, and hardly command at- 
tention even as passing thoughts. The final Tarantelle is on a 
much larger scale, conceived with a good sense of design, and 
often effective in its contrasts between spirited and lyrical 
moods. This piece contains the strongest writing that the work 
has to offer, yet, when all is said and done, the final result is 
less satisfying than the demands upon the players might lead 
" one to expect. 

The Lyric Movement -for Viola and Shisall Orchestra, by 
Gustav Holst (O.U.-P., 6s.), belongs tothe same year as the 
Brook Green Suite (1933), and is included among the composer’s 
MS. scores in the fourth edition of Grove’s Dictionary. It 
would be of interest to know what has happened to this ad- 
mirable work during the last fifteen years, for about its musical 
_ quality there can be no question whatever, and its publication 
so late in the day comes as something of a surprise. Dedicated 
to Lionel Tertis, and fulfilling its title in a clear beauty impossi- 
ble to mistake for the art of any other composer, the music 
compels one to marvel afresh at Holst’s mastery ~ an economy 
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shat nowhere becomes exiguous or deficient in vitality. This fea- 
ture is especially marked in his final compositions, but its in- 
fluence is apparent throughout his most representative works, 
and even those for large orchestra admit no disposition to waste 
notes. He scores the Lyric Movement (ten minutes in duration) 
for wood-wind and strings only. The meditative viola part is 
woven with consummate skill into a texture of supreme clarity, 
and the prevailing serenity of the music is informed by. that 
purity of style from which Holst never deviated at his best. 

Music written specially for a group of brass instruments is a 
considerable rarity, and doubly welcome when so apt in quality 
and effect as the Quintet in B flat, by Robert L. Masters (Music 
Press Inc., $3.00). Designed for two trumpets, horn, and two 
trombones, the three movements cover a wide range of moods, 
and maintain a comparable degree of purely musical interest. 
The technical aspects of such a work are, of course, fascinating. 
It is clear that the composer has every resource at his finger- 
tips, but his real. triumph is in achieving so much without an 
undue emphasis upon virtuosity. The scoring is beautifully 
clean, allowing every kind of interplay between members of the 
group, and exploiting sonorities whose extent and richness will 
come as a revelation to many listeners- 

I must find space to mention two scores, neither of them 
novelties, which have been awaited for some time. The first’ is 
an excellent miniature of Stravinsky's Concerto in B minor, 
Dumbarton Oaks, for chamber orchestra (Schott, 6s.).. The 
other is Humphrey Searle’s Night Music, Op. 2, also for cham- 
ber orchestra (Joseph Williams, 10s.). The latter work will be 
remembered for the keen interest that it aroused in Searle’s 
individuality as a composer, and it deserves in every respect to 
become more widely known. I hope very much that its pub- 
lication will be closely noted by every orchestra which prides 
itself upon a spirit of enterprise. 


r 


GRAMOPHONE 
COMMENTARY 


RALPH HILL 


x 

Iam glad to see that during the last few months music by 
British composers has been reasonably well represented on 
gramophone recordings; but Bax, Ireland, and Quilter still re- 
main the’ most neglected. composers. At last Bax’s early, lus- 
cious, and impressionistic tone poem The Garden of Fand has 
been recorded in a fine performance by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Beecham (H.M.V.), and also Ireland’s early 
Violin Sonata No. 1 in D minor by Frederick Grinke and the 
composer himself (Decca). This is a very notable sonata and is 
characteristic of Ireland’s robust lyrical style, shapeliness. of 

form, and keen sense of tonal balance. Both the coreance 
and the recording could hardly be bettered. 
Gerald Finzi is beginning to attract serious attention with 
his sensitive and musicianly compositions. Despite the fact that 
his idiom belongs more to the nineteenth century than the 
twentieth he has something individual and sincere to say, 
which he says quietly and expressively. His Dies Natalis is an 
outstanding work, and the recording of it by Joan Cross and 
the Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Decca) is very welcome, but 
what a pity Miss Cross could not get away from an operatic 
style. The music shows that Mr Finzi has a gift for flowing 
melody, and his polyphonic writing is an example of the art 
that conceals art. And another example of the last-mentioned 
quality is Delius’s Brigg Fair, which is given the ideal perform- 
ance by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Beecham 
(H.M.V.). When Beecham makes music like this we can almost 
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forgive him some of his ill-natured verbal wisecracks. Another 
English pastoral piece, George Butterworth’s*rhapsody The 
Shropshire Lad, which is based on the melody of his song, 
Loveliest of Trees, from his serigs of song-settings of Hous- 
man’s words, is played superbly by the Hallé Orchestra under 
Barbirolli (H.M.V.). Vaughan Williams’s Housman song-cycle, 
On Wenlock Edge, which is one of the master’s most enchant- 
ing works, is given a sympathetic performance by Peter Pears, 
Benjamin Britten, and the Zorian String Quartet (H.M.V.), 
This recording seems to have upset some people, who are dis- 
appointed that Peter Pears is not a reincarnation of Gervase 
Elwes. - 

Lennox Berkeley excels in music of a light texture and small 
canvas. In his Divertimento, well played by the Anthony 
Bernard Chamber Orchestra (Decca), he puts new wine into 
old bottles. The wine is a particularly good vintage; it has body, 
bouquet, and an exhilarating sparkle. Malcolm Arnold’s bril- 
liant and skilfully constructed comedy overture Beckus Dandy- 
prat is given a lively performance by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under van Beinum (Decca). The composer, by the 
way, is a trumpeter in the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Samuel Barber, who has impressed himself on British lis- 
teners more deeplyperhaps than any other American composer 
of our time; has written a short, compact First Symphony, 
which deserves attention. The idiom of the music happily falls 
between the two characteristic extremes of American music: 
cloying sentimentality on the one hand, unbending intellectu- 
alism on the other. This one-movement Symphony, which has 
the advantage of a performance by the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York under Bruno Walter (Col.), falls 
into four well-contrasted sections, all of which show the work- 
ing of a very sensitive and strong nda The recording 
blasts a bit. 

Michael Tippett has always been anxious to stress the im- 
portance of melody in his own music. His Quartet for Strings 
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No. 2, which is sympathetically played by the Zorian String 
Quartet (Decca), is richly endowed with melody of a very pure 
and expressive kind, and the working out of the four move- 
ments shows admirable craftsmanship. In my opinion this 
Quartet is the most considerable, mature, and imaginative 
work that Mr Tippett has given us. 

Dialectic is a forbidding and ungracious title to give a piece 
‘of music for string quartet! Certainly, this work, which the 
Aeolian String Quartet plays with clarity and vitality (Decca), 
is very closely reasoned and an admirable example of fine crafts- 
manship, but at the same time it is attractive and expressive — 
music despite the austerity of its title. The texture of Stravin- 
sky’s Concerto in D for string orchestra is also closely reasoned, 
but for once he gives us some pregnant and pleasant tunes, and 
_ harmony that is less vinegary than usual; and he also exploits: 
some strange effects of tone colour, such as the final p chord of 
the first movement, which is scored for four solo double basses. 
The magnificent strings of the Hallé Orchestra make the most 
of Barbirolli’s carefully calculated reading. Another work for 
strings which repays careful study and frequent hearings is 
Strauss’s Metamorphosen for 23 solo string instruments — 10 
violins, 5 violas, 5 ’cellos, 3 basses — which is beautifully played 
by members of the Vienna Philharmonic Ofchestra under Kara- 
jan (Col. ). This melancholy and dramatic music is woven out 
of continuous, organic strands of harmonic-counterpoint, and 
from this aspect it reminds one of the Siegfried Idyll. This is by 
far the best thing Strauss has done during his old age. 

There are new recordings of four major works by Brahms, of 
which the most important is the German Requiem performed 
by Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Hans Hotter, the Choir of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Herbert von Karajan (Gol.). I have heard this 
_ monumental work performed in England as if it were the 
equivalent in music of the Albert Memorial. This performance, 
however, is the real thing, for not only is it technically superb, 
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bie Mr Kesupa’s reading has power and vitality, as well as - 
reverence for the intentions of the composer. Furtwangler con- 
ducts the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 in C minor (H.M.V.) and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D minor 
(Decca). Both recordings are clear and well balanced, and both 
readings are essentially romantic in conception. Also the tempi 
in. both works are fairly evenly maintained. Ginette Neveu’s 
performance of Brahms’s Violin Concerto with the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra under Dobrowen (H.M.V.) is rather disap- 
pointing. It is far less statuesque and intense than I have heard 
this fine artist play it, on several occasions, in the flesh. Still, it 
is better than Szigeti’s recent recording. 

Schubert's charming Symphony No. 4 in C minor, curiously 
entitled The Tragic, is melodramatized by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under that energetic little conductor Karl 
Rankl (Decca). Andre Navarra and Gerald Moore give a 
gracious performance of Schumann’s Stticke in Volkston 
(Studies i in Folk-song style) for ’cello and piano (Col.), and a 
new violinist, Tibor Varga, who is unknown to me, expends a 
colossal technique and a lovely tone on Sarasate’s Introduc- | 
tion and Tarantelle and a couple of tit-bits of even less musical 
value (Col.). Another superb violinist whom I have never heard 
in the flesh is the Italian woman virtuoso Gioconda de Vito. She 
gives a magnificently controlled and stylistic interpretation of 
Bach’s unaccompaniéd Chaconne (H.M.V.). A set of records of 
great importance is Volume 8 of the Bach Society (H.M.V.) 
with Casals playing the ‘unaccompanied Suites in C and G 
major. It was Casals who rescued these wonderful Suites from 
neglect, and his masterly playing of them is a unique musical 
e ience and also an object-lesson in phrasing, rhythm, and 
control for all string players. Another valuable and interesting 
Bach recording is the Italian Concerto, which is authoritatively 
and clearly played by Monique Haas (Decca). 

Another new Society has been started — the Medtner Society 
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(H.M.V.) — owing to the generosity of the Maharaja of My- 
sore. The first volume contains the Piano Concerto No. 1 in C 
minor and several representative songs and piano pieces. The 
second volume includes the Third Concerto, thethick orchestral 
texture of which is not helped by the muddy recording. How- 
ever, Margaret Ritchie and the composer give a splendid per- 
formance of the attractive Sonata Vocalise. Tome Medtner 
is a composer whom I respect rather than love: occasionally, 
when he: allows his fancy and romanticism to soar, he can 
be very congenial and expressive, but too much of his music 
seems to me to be grey in colour and austere in spirit. How- 
ever, I imagine this to be largely a matter of personal taste, 
for despite the fact that Medtner’s music is so rarely performed 
there are many fine musicians who consider him to be a master. 

The music of Liszt, though almost completely neglected in 
the concert-hall, is being revived on the gramophone. The: 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat (Decca) is given a memorable 

performance by Moura Lympany and the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Royalton-Kisch, who is a young conductor of 
promise. Malcuzynski and the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Siisskind (Col.) offer a robust performance of the Piano Con- 
_ certo No. 2in A. The reproduction of piano tone is excellent in 
quality. Two of Liszt’s most beautiful and masterly short piano 
pieces deserve special mention — Sonetto del Petrarca No. 104 
played by that polished and powerful artist Dinu Lipatti (Col.), 
and Les Jeux d’eau 4 la Villa d’Este played with real sympathy 
and understanding by Moura Lympany (H.M.V.). 

Jeux is also the title of one of Debussy’ s most lovely works _ 
for orchestra. He called it a ‘Dance Poem’, and this very atmo- 
spheric and sonorous music receives a vigorous performance by 
the Augusteo Symphony Orchestra under Victor de Sabata 
(H.M.V.). There is yet another Jeux, the Jeux d’Enfant of 
Bizet, which receives delicate treatment by the National Sym- — 

phony Orchestra under Roger Desormiére (Decca). Another 
colourful work that is a valuable addition to the catalogue is 
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Rimsky-Korsakov’s musical picture Skazka based on the Pro- 
logue to Pushkin’s Russlan and Ludmilla. Full justice is done to 
this opulent and atmospheric score by the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra under Constant Lambert (Col.). 

I suppose it is sacrilege to say that Iam bored with Mozart’s 
Serenade (K.361) for 2 oboes, ‘2 clarinets, 2 basset horns, 2 
bassoons, 1 contra bassoon, and horns, played very musically 
by members of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Furtwangler (H.M:V.)! Such a combination provides a mono- 
tonous tone colour and the bass seems turgid and overweighted. 
For the most part the melodic ideas are slight and often rather 
commonplace. The unnamed writer of the analytical note that 
accompanies the records says, presumably after swooning with 
ecstasy, that the seven movements ‘though intended for 
amusement and the ears of lovers ensconced in pleached alleys _ 
after sunset [my italics ought to be printed in a magenta ink! ], 
are seldom without those deeper significances that came from 
the lake of Mozart’s own heart.’ 

The case of Ernest Bloch is a strange one. I don’t suppose 
anyone who knows his music (even if they don’t like its plain- 
tiveness, intensity, and richness) will deny that he is one of the 
masters of to-day. Yet despite this and the fact that Bloch does 
not exploit a new and unfamiliar musical language, there is 
hardly a single work of his that has found its way into the 
English repertoire. One of his latest and most important and 
characteristic works is his Quartet No. 2 for strings, which _ 
receives a most studied and heart-felt interpretation by the 
Griller String Quartet (Decca). Both in scale of conception and 
in depth of thought one is reminded of Beethoven’s later 
quartets. The tenth side is occupied by Bloch’s lovely nocturne, 
Night, for string quartet. 
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MUSIC OF THE FILM 
SCOTT GODDARD 


* 


Way is it that flm music tells so weakly? Listening to Red 
Shoes, which has music of the finest technical efficiency by 
Brian Easdale, that question came up as it has done in case 
after case in the past. It was the same with William Walton’s 
music for the film Hamlet. Why is it that so great, so almost — 
insuperable an effort of memory is needed, after the seeing of a 
film, to recapture the sequences, let alone the savour and 
quality, of the music that has formed part of the film? 

Red Shoes has some of the most satisfactory music of any 
film I have seen. And let me say at once that although the 
queer rule I have noted above acted here too, so that at the end — 
of this film there was the same old hindrance in thinking back — 
to the music, nevertheless an hour’s pondering did in fact — 
bring back to mind a great deal of Easdale’s haunting music. 
Dilys Powell has written about the ‘sharp excitement’ in this 
. music. The phrase, as with many of hers, has that same acute- ~ 
ness of vision that she evidently felt in Easdale’s music. And 
she is absolutely right; there is in this score a keen, often bitter 
tang which does arouse excitement. And it is earnest of the — 
strength of the music that it does this despite the overwhelm- — 
ing attractions of the screen, crowded as me is — com- | 
pelling figures. 

The Hans Andersen tale of the girl who against all accepted 
canons of decency and propriety went to church in red shoes, 
which thereupon took charge of her feet and danced her to 
death, has been emasculated of its terror to suit the present — 
idea of a film and the supposed taste of a film’s audiences. Ter- _ 
ror there no longer is, only horror. And yet, regret though on , 
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may (as one indeed always finds oneself doing in the cinema) 
the missed opportunities and the wasted energies involved in 
altering Andersen’s story so as to bring it within the mental 
scope of the cinema in 1948, there is one virtue in the produc- 
tion: the thing has been looked at from the point of view not 
of the stage but of the film. That is a great asset for an alert- 
minded musician, to be able to rely on a primarily cinemato- 
_graphic technique to support the music on the one hand, and on 
‘the other to provide camera shots and sequences of a kind which 
will excite his imagination with glimpses of the new and the 
unexplored. Something of this exhilaration in the presence of 
a fresh medium of expression is communicated in Easdale’s 
music. It is the excitement felt by Dilys Powell which she has 
_expressed in one phrase and I have fumbled over, through as 
many paragraphs as she took words. Easdale’s quick and clear 
apprehension of the camera’s facilities in moving through huge, 
fluent perspectives, and his realization that this is precisely 
music’s own element, has caused him to write with freedom | 
and at the same time with a peculiarly felicitous accuracy in 
stressing details. Enclosed within the tale is a performance of a 
ballet, complete with stars of the magnitude of Massine, Help- 
mann, and Shearer. It is an opportunity for uninterrupted 
music that seldom falls to the lot of a flm composer; and it 
may well be at this moment that excitement will be most in- 
stantly communicated in terms of the music. The musician in 
the audience will also have the amusement of trying to dis- 
cover whether Marius Goring is a real conductor or only a 
clever mimic who has been to the Proms. 

The new and the unexplored have entered into the making 
of Hamlet also. But there is about the original such a vast 
range of that country of the mind that still is unexplored, that 
no amount of camera technique can add other than what by 
comparison seem superficialities. And thus the musician, called 
upon to create in line with a cinematographic technique, is less 
at his ease than in the Hans Andersen tale. Shakespeare towers 
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above him like a cloud, backed now like a camel, a weasel, a 
whale; he moves before the musician and tempts him to the 
dreadful summit of the cliff. To express in his music the unex- 
plored spaces of Shakespeare’s play, or to follow the camera as 
it trails its beam through Elsinore Castle and noses its way to 
the stinking corpse under the stairs, that is the question the 
composer has to solve. 

Walton, showing in this film music his usual quickness of 
perception and firm grasp of the threads that bind the action 
together, solves the question by ignoring it, following now the 
profound introspection of the poet, now the motions of the 
camera. As he did in the case of the madrigal and the inn- 
scene in Henry V so he does in Hamlet, where there is the 
same contest, only now much stronger, between period pic- 
tures (the hall in the castle, the closet of the queen, and so 
forth) and the timeless grandeurs of the verse, the great solilo- 
quies. From the one to the other the music moves, easy and 
subservient to each and always felicitous in outline and tex-_ 
ture. This is fine mastery. The camera type of music, that is the 
kind of music written with a hint (or maybe the actual sounds) 
of recorders, shawms, or whatever, can be heard in the begin- 
ning of the play scene. The other type is heard in the music for 
strings that acts at once as a background and a support to the 
soliloquy ‘O that this too too solid flesh would melt’. That is 
one of Walton’s finest visions, and one comes back to it in 
memory time after time, as fortunately one can, for it is among 
the recorded excerpts. There is exquisite grace in the counter- 
point on the strings as they rise and fall with the feeling in the 
lines, reaching high for ‘Frailty, thy name is woman!’ and 
sinking low as the voice comes to ‘O most wicked speed, to 
post with such dexterity to incestuous sheets!’ There is a 
similar dramatic touch in the other accompanied soliloquy ‘To 
be or not to be’, when the quiet motion of the strings is broken 
in upon at ‘perchance to dream’. These are refinements of pre- 
cise timing and the eloquent partnership of the spoken voice 
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and its accompanying music such as the film seldom provides. 
They tell in the cinema better than much of the rest of the 
music because, the camera at those moments of soliloquy for- 
feiting its restless individuality and allowing -the speaking 
character some repose, the music has so much the less to fight 
against as it tries to reach us. Which suggests an answer to our 
opening question. Film music is more handicapped than even . 
operatic music, in that it has the seemingly limitless technique 
of the camera coming perpetually between it and us. And so, 
while one remembers the brilliant work of the camera one has 
to think hard in order to recall the music. But hold a character 
still for the length of a Shakespearean soliloquy and music, in 
the hands of a master, can mould the scene, adding the kind 
of perfection we notice here. 


MUSIC OVER THE AIR 


DENIS STEVENS 


* 


THERE was a time when the musical policy of the B.B.C. was 
fair game for any and every armchair critic: either there was 
too much music broadcast, or there was too little, that is, of 
the right kind. Precisely what is the right kind, even the B.B.C.’s - 
Listener Research Panel would find it hard to define, and if one 
were to succeed in extracting an answer, there is every possi- 
bility that the document would more nearly resemble a compli- 
cated culinary recipe than a straightforward definition. In-. 
deed, the inward eye suggests a clear, prehensile framework 
which might well begin with “Take a heaped-up spoonful of 
symphony concerts and pour in soloists, beating energetically 
for several bars. Fold in chamber music, and add the week’s 
composer to taste. Bring slowly to the boil, meanwhile adding 
substantial quantities of music at tea-time, studio opera, the 
Thursday recital, the Friday recital, and the Saturday Band- 
call.’ And however tinsavoury the mixture may look in its early 
stages of preparation, the fact that the critics have diminished 
rapidly either in numbers or in strength seems to show that the 
final result, as displayed week by week in the Radio Times, is 
not entirely unattractive or unworthy of the musician’s atten- 
tion. Perhaps, though, outside attacks may have been dis- 
couraged by the ever-present Critic on the Air, who occasion- 
ally has stern things to say against the prevalent policy in 
music-making and music-planning. And the old objection of 
there being too much.music will always hold good for those 
who look forward to something resembling the feast of the 
Barmecide whenever they turn on the switch of their radio. As 
Constant Lambert once pointed out, it is quite possible to be — 
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_ pursued doggedly along a quiet road in suburbia by the same 
movement of the same symphony, but the:real complaint here 
is not that there is too much music, but too much volume. 

The real test for a six-month musical festival (from February 
till July) is not so much in the quantity, or even the quality, of 
the music broadcast, though the latter varies tremendously. It 
is the amount of ground covered that really matters. Have we 
heard too much of the eighteenth century and insufficient of 
the nineteenth, merely because the earlier music is easier to 
play and less expensive to perform? Have we heard too little 
chamber music, and too much opera, merely because the former 
will always be relatively unpopular and the latter happens to be 
flourishing? A brief examination of material in hand mae show 

- that the answer in both cases is ‘No’. 

In six months, forty-two performances of Haydn symphon- 
ies were given. Not only the well-known ones were given us: 
there were unfamiliar numbers like 13, 40, 60, 72, and 86, some: 
of them special editions prepared by Marion Scott or Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Mozart came next, with thirty-eight performances, 
an. average of about two a week, and I suppose nobody would 
be so rash as to object to a couple of Mozart and Haydn sym- 
phonies every week. Allowing for reduplication, as in the pre- 
vious instances, there were twenty-five interpretations of the 
symphonies of Beethoven, each work having been given at 
least twice, and some as many as four times. Then came Sibe- 
lius, Brahms, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
mann, the only serious omissions being Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony and the Schubert No. 4. It is significant, though, 
that only three of Tchaikovsky’s seven symphonies were 
judged worthy to be performed. For the connoisseur there 
were the slender, youthful symphonies of Stamitz, Dittersdorf, 
Boyce, Abel, and Salieri, and they were by no means all to be 
found on the Third Programme. Even the English symphonists 
were treated fairly, for in addition to the staple fare of Elgar 
and Vaughan Williams we heard works by Walton, Tippett, 
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‘Bax, McEwen, and Stanford. Devotees of Russian music had 
their hearts gladdened by the less familiar symphonic master- 
pieces of Prokofiev, Rachmaninoff, Glazunov, Balakirev, and 
Stravinsky, while revivals of certain French symphonies by 
d'Indy, Dukas, and Saint-Saéns weighed nicely against the 
Fantastic and Romeo and Juliet of Berlioz. Raft, Mahler, and 
Bruckner were given a hearing, to appease those whose taste is 
akin to Mairecker’s — he it was who plucked the flower on the 
hillside and said, “This is Mahler’. And pointing to the sombre 
chain of mountains in the distance, he said, ‘And that is Bruck- 
ner’. Legend does not record his metaphorical reaction to Raff, 
but presumably he would have compared him to a small cave 
on the other side of the valley, or something equally appropri- 
ate. pe 5 5 
And if such is the fate of the symphony, what of its more 
popular sister, the concerto? Lest some are foolish enough to 
imagine that this curious and controversial form of musical art 
had for ever forsaken our concert-halls for our cCinemac-screens, 
let them be assured that no fewer than 110 concertos by forty- 
eight different composers were heard during the period under 
review. Listeners may recall the series, which ran continuously, 
every Tuesday night almost without exception, and guaran- © 
_ teed one out of the weekly ration of four or five concertos; and 
although the idea was commendable enough, it took eight 
weeks before any other solo instrument than the piano was em- 
ployed. Mozart received rather niggardly treatment, consider- 
ing his vast output of concertos, and it was a cause for regret 
that the delightful works calling for flute, clarinet, bassoon, and 
horn were not heard more frequently. Indeed, some of them 
were not heard at all. Bach, too, was a little neglected, for only 
three of his works were given a hearing. It is high time we heard 
the violin versions of the Piano Concertos in D minor and F 
minor: perhaps:the slow movements would begin to make 
sense then. 
In daring to say that chamber music is relatively unpopular I 
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stand corrected by the results of my own researches. Twenty- 
five composers were represented, from Haydn to Hindemith, in 
the field of quartets alone, and over eighty-five individual 
works were played. Trios and quintets were varied and numer- 
ous, too, and were fairly well spread out among the week’s en- 
tertainment. On one day only did the planners trip up: that 
was when Mozart’s Trio for clarinet, viola, and piano was 
broadcast twice on the same day, though admittedly in two 
different programmes. We are not yet in a position to complain 
about triplication. 

But to continue this six-month survey to the bitter end, the 
figures for opera and choral music should be given. On an 
average there was an opera each week, and half the total num- 
ber came from B.B.C. studios, surely a tribute to those who pre- 
pare and perform these things for one or at most two occasions, 
while the recordings from outside are presumably part of some- 
body’s regular repertoire. There were many excellent recordings 
from Prague, Hamburg, Italy, and Ziirich, while from the Hol- 
land Festival we had a ‘most memorable Pelléas, with a fine 
cast and an able conductor. Among choral items the Passion, 
the Oratorio, the Mass, and the Cantata were all represented, 
either in performances at home or from abroad, for besides the 
Holland Festival our “own provincial endeavours in Oxford, 
Cheltenham, and Aldeburgh were not forgotten. 

Culinary recipe or no, the food is varied and rich enough, but 
a little attention to the way in which it is presented would be a 
great help. Something between a mere announcement and an 
interval talk is needed: something original and engaging, 
apart from the usual details about date and time of composi- 
tion, colour of hair, and so on. And think how happy the horns 
would be to have five minutes in which to dehydrate their in- 
struments. : 


OPERA IN LONDON 


‘ STEPHEN WILLIAMS 


* 


Tue final beacons kindled in the spring opera season were 
Boris Godounov at Covent Garden and Falstaff at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre. Soon after these productions the tumult and 
the shouting died. Mr Pomeroy announced a huge financial 
loss on his two years of continuous opera, but gamely promised 


to resume in November, and the Government announced that © 


it would take over ‘the Garden’ in 1950, but mercifully added 
that it would not interfere with the artistic policy. It was also 
announced that Geoffrey Corbett and Hug Rignold had left 


the Covent Garden musical staff and that Warwick Braith- © 
waite had joined it. Braithwaite’s appointment pleased the ~ 


many who admire him as a conductor of opera and have re- 
_ gretted that he has recently had to fulfil so many engagements 
outside this country. 

So a splendidly successful season — = masically at any rate — 
came to an end. And there is no sense in quibbling over the 
description ‘splendidly successful’. It was splendidly successful — 
‘considering’. Deadheads and diehards threw many brickbats 
at It. Opera, they said, was, like a celebrated humorous journal, 
‘not what it used to be’. One answer is, of course, that it never 
was. I, for instance, never expect to hear singers the equal of 
those I heard in my youth, when Iwas ‘discovering’ opera; but I 
readily recognize that a part of the glory wasin me. Music is in 
the ear of the listener just as much as beauty isin the eye of the 


beholder. And whose who sigh for the golden ages and golden _ 


stages before the First World War would do well to remember 


that they were a good deal younger and keener then, and that _ 
things experienced in youth become enchanted by memory. | 
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On the other hand, even if they were right, this was hardly 
the time to say so. Indeed, it would not be amiss to point out to 
some of these deadheads and diehards that England has just 
emerged from six years of almost intolerable agony, and that 
‘instead of criticizing our low standard of opera production it 
would have been more graceful of them to stay in this country 
and help us to create a higher one. ' 
The production of Boris, for example, excited particular 
derision. True, in many ways it was fussy. The trouble with . 
-non-musical producers of opera is that they will not ‘let well 
algne’. They are constantly racking their brains to find the 
characters something to do, not realizing that music like that 
of Moussorgsky or Wagner tells the story far more eloquently 
than action can tell it, and that restlessness on the stage irri- 
tates us and distracts us from the music. There is no profit in 
“scrapping convention if convention is sound. Then, of course, 
there was Chaliapin; or, to put it accurately, there wasn’t. At 
every interval old-stagers went about Chaliapining volubly all 
over the theatre until I began to heave at the sound of the 
name. We haven’t Chaliapin any longer, so for heaven’s sake 
let’s make the best of what we have. What we had was Paolo 
Silveri. Not a Tsar— indeed at the time I called it ‘Boris without 
the Tsar of Russia’ — but a splendidly accomplished singer who 
roughened his fine baritone to disguise it as a bass, and acted 
with poise and dignity. He did not dominate the scene, but in a 
sense it was better so: for this was Moussorgsky’s music-drama, 
not the grand opera that Rimsky-Korsakov made of it; and in 
Moussorgsky’s music drama there are two characters of equal 
importance: Boris and the People. Now Chaliapin was superb 
in the Rimsky-Korsakov version, but I doubt if the Moussorg- 
sky version would have pleased him. Not only did he resent 
any other character being of equal importance, but he resented 
any other character being on the stage at all. 
David Franklin’s Pimen was an austere and dignified figure, 
and Edgar Evans a powerful and resolute Dmitri. His duet with 
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Marina (Constance Shacklock) was rather cold-blooded, but 
this, if it was ‘according to plan’, was strikingly appropriate. 
There is no genuine love between the Pretender and the gold- 
digging Polish princess. 

Falstaff was an ecstatic experience, mainly owing to Mariano 
Stabile, a great Falstaff. The voice wobbled a little now and 
then, but what of that? Does not Falstaff himself tell us (in 
Shakespeare) that he has lost his voice ‘through hollaing and 


singing of anthems’? In any case, Stabile is a sufficiently adroit 


and experienced artist to make art cover up the occasional de- 
ficiencies of nature. When he ‘hollaed’ he sometimes ‘hollaed’ 
off the note; but when he ‘sang anthems’ his tone was perfect — 
as in the lovely ‘St Martin’s Summer’ phrasesin Act I and the 
wooing of Alice Ford in Act II. Emma Tegani’s. Alice was in 
glorious voice, and we had an utterly charming Nanetta from 
Daria Bayan who, by sheer hard work and the application of a 
keen intelligence, has graduated in two years from a pleasing 
musical comedy singer to an operatic soprano of real impor- 


tance. What a pitifully poor part is Pistol’s! This struck me — 
once again on listening to the dark booming bass of Marco ~ 


Stefanoni. Here, surely, is a Sparafucile for next season. Also 


next season Stanley Pope will be more at ease with Ford. It is a 
curious paradox — or is it? — that Falstaff, which of all Italian 


operas should give the greatest effect of smoothness, lightness, 
and spontaneity, should be of all Italian operas the most intri- 
cate to sing; and that Ford, the only character from whom 
Verdi demands genuine passionate abandonment, should have 
the most difficult music to tackle. Consider the tavern scene: 
all through it Ford is not only playing a part on the stage, but 
also playing a part in the opera. He is ‘Master Brook’. He must 
slightly disguise his voice, yet he-must steer that voice along 


the most exacting lines of melody. And all the time there is” 


hammering in his brain ‘That top G at the end! That top G at 


the end!’ Before his top G he has to tear a passion to-tatters, to - 
throw off a long and elaborate monologue in which he becomes 
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for the time a baritone Othello. But he must not use his voice 
too rashly because scarcely have we turned the page when he 
launches into that tremendous phrase in E flat which is one of 
the most spacious‘arches of melody i in all Verdi. Heaven help a 
baritone who has not enough voice left to surmount that arch! 
Mr Pope had; but he was ‘careful’. No doubt by now he is sing- 
ing the part with all the fine careless rapture of Browning's 
thrush. ° 

About the same time Sadler’s Wells gave the first perform- 
ance of Antony Hopkins’s comic opera Lady Rohesia. This is 
based on the story in The Ingoldsby Legends and a good deal 
of it is in burlesque style, various operatic conventions being 
parodied facetiously if not always wittily. The situation is 
rather like that in Gianni Schicchi, but the music is‘not quite 
on the same level. The first-night audience gobbled it up and 
fairly hooted with laughter ~ all except one or two disgruntled 
beings who held perhaps that a house which had carried the 
torch of opera for so many years was not precisely the house in 
which to make fun of opera. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti is apparently a very popular composer 
in America, and when the New York Ballet Society gave his 
two short operas The Telephone and The Medium at the Ald- 
wych Theatre we knew why. The composer catches very deftly 
the inflections of everyday speech and he follows the stage ac- 
tion in his music with descriptive effects that remind one of the 
accompaniments to the old silent films. London could not 
quite make up its mind whether this novel form of entertain- - 
ment was opera, operetta, mime, or drama. But there was really 
no need to discriminate, because in effect it was a combination 


of all four. 


‘M.M. 8—5 
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BALLETIN LONDON — 
ARNOLD HASKELL 


* 


Onz of the most interesting things about the London dance 
season has been the outstanding success of two entertainments 
outside the ballet tradition. Carmen Amaya has brought us the 
gypsy dances of Spain, performed with great and authentic fire, 
untamed by theatrical success, but produced with a sorry lack of 
taste; and Katherine Dunham the dances of the Caribbean per- 
fectly translated into terms of the theatre. More of these later. 

Ballet itself has been marking time. It has tended to settle 
down into a comfortable formula; the type of thing that Diag- 
hilev fought against during his whole cateer. Now it is an_ 
eternal Sylphides, usually danced with a cold and pallid compe- 
tence, in a harsh bright light. It hes remained to the French, 
extremely ballet-conscious at the present time, to give us those 
shocks that make us think and criticize once again. 

The latest work produced by Sadler's Wells at Covent 
Garden has been Massine’s ballet to the Haydn Clock Sym- 
Phony, with costumes and décors by Christian Berard. 

This is undoubtedly a very charming small work that fills 
the place of a meringue in the balletic menu, a meringue be it 
stressed made by a master confectioner and not the usual 
glutinous product of the local pastrycook. Its main fault is that 
Haydn is so very much a sleeping partner, and that the fairy 
chinoiserie has little save a rhythmic rapport with the music. 
Yet the work is full of charming conceits, apparently simple 
yet complex enough to deserve careful study. Berard’s contri- 
bution has been typical Berard, the echo of former inspiration, 
but what a good inspiration it has been. These French de- 
signers always give us a scheme that stands or falls as a whole. 
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The company, at the end of a long and gruelling season, 
showed us the vitality of Massine himself. Moira Shearer looked 
ravishing and moved with grace and elegance, but the main 
burden of the dancing fell to Anne Heaton and Alexander 
Grant. Heaton is a young.dancer of rare promise. Alexander 
Grant, a New Zealander, first attracted attention in Massine’s 
Mam’zelle Angot by interpreting one of those impish réles that 
Massine himself has so 6ften created, and doing it with per- 

fect rhythmic control. 

As usual Margot Fonteyn remains hors concours. She spent 
a ‘ballet dancer’s’ holiday in Paris, where she created the prin- 
cipal réle in Roland Petit’s Les Demoiselles de Ia Nuit. Her 
success before a critical and usually rather cold Paris audience 
was outstanding. After each performance she received a verit- 
able ovation. The result has been the addition to her already 
remarkable musical and lyrical qualities of a brilliance and self- 
confidence which mark her as a prima ballerina assoluta. 

Moira Shearer made a promising debut in Giselle; Violetta 
Elvin showed her quality as Aurora; and Beryl Grey, with her 
perfect line and the sense of ease which she gives the audience, 
never fails to attain a high standard of performance. Harold 

Turner, for long our most virile premier danseur, has been de- 


veloping great gifts as an interpreter of character parts. He . 


showed his sense of rhythm as the Miller in Le Tricorne, a 
réle particularly suited to him. 

The event of the season was the return as guest artists of 
Alicia-Markova and Anton Dolin. Markova, within limits, is 
to-day a very real artist. She has gained enormously in her 
powers of interpretation since we last saw her, though her 
actual dancing is a little less polished than formerly — no doubt 


the result of harrowing American tours. She has avoided the . 


influences of excessive American publicity that have given many 
dancers a flashy series of mannerisms. Her Giselle in particular 
was moving by its very simplicity. Her scene of insanity ex- 
actly tallies with Gautier’s description, in which he says ‘it is 


as 
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not frantic melodramatic madness, but something as soft and — 
as gentle as Giselle herself’. Where I think the performance fails 
a little is in the establishment of the character as a carefree sim- 
ple village maiden from the moment the curtain rises. Markova 
was superbly partnered by Anton Dolin, though his Albrecht 
was not a very romantic one. Their performance in Giselle 
gave rise to a controversy in The Times in which a well-. 
known critic of the dance took The Times reviewer to task for 
having held the performance up as an example to the younger 
generation. She said that the choreography had been simpli- 
fied and that it was much as if a pianist had left out the | 
more difficult passages in a well-known concerto. This letter 
brought forth many rejoinders, among them one from Miss de 
Valois. There can of course be no comparison between written 
music and choreography. No living person can say what steps 
Coralli set for Gautier’s divine Grisi in 1841. The important 
thing, as one correspondent pointed out, is that this was a 
magnificent performance in itself. In any case it is fairly safe 
to assume that the steps performed by Grisi were far simpler 
than those danced by present-day Giselles, 

A comparatively new company, the Metropolitan Ballet, 
showed great promise during a short London season. It was 
bold enough to give a performance of Prince Igor, a work 
totally unsuited to the non-Slav dancer, but I found the per- 
formance more tousing than anything done by the Russian 
companies since the war. The Metropolitan has a very strong 
male team, and in the young Svetlana Beriosova a dancer of 
charm and sincerity who should go along way when she gains 
maturity, especially since she comes of a dancing family. One 
ballet given by this Company is of especial interest, and that is 
Designs for Strings, danced to music by Tchaikovsky and 
with choreography by the American John Taras. This work is 
a very beautiful flowing composition, and falls short of the 
heights only because of a blending of the abstract with a love 
motif which is not established from the first. 
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Two films have taken the ballet as their subject. The Ameri- 
can The Unfinished Dance can be dismissed in a few words — 
the subject is a painful one. Hollywood seized on the admirable 
French film La Mort du Cygne and made a version of its own — 
the natural result was quite horrible. 

Red Shoes, that much-heralded Powell and Pressburger 
film, was a partial success, though I did not find the Russian 
ballet atmosphere very convincing. The Russian ballet milieu 
may seem very eccentric to the Ber: but it is not filled with 
glamorous stock figures. What was more interesting was the 
inserted ballet of the Red Shoes, with a score specially com+ 
posed by Brian Easdale, choreography by Robert Helpmann, 
and décor by Hein Heckroth. This is an ingenious attempt to 
solve the problem of cine-choreography, and for the first time 
the musical score fits the screen-designed ballet, the illusion not 
being lost when the camera focuses on a close-up. However, I 
found it difficult to reconcile the legitimate film trickery of this 
ballet with the would-be realism of the story. 

To return to our non-balletic visitors. Miss Dunham has 
been widely heralded as an anthropologist. What concerns us 
here is that she is an admirable choreographer, and that she 
has used her field work to create ballets around the French and 
Spanish civilization of the Caribbean. Even when she shows 
us the more traditional American rag-time she does.so with 
marked orginality and with detachment. The most impressive 
item in her programme is the ballet L’AG’YA, which deals 
with the conflict between witchcraft and a Catholic civiliza- 
tion, and it is both interesting and moving. The orchestration 
is first class, and the costumes and décor some of the best seen 
in London for very many years. The dancers, all of whom are 
pupils of Miss Dunham, have a very wide range arid combine a 
feeling of spontaneity with extraordinary <a and preci- 
sion. 

The Amaya Spanish dancers are in sharp contrast. This is 
one of the worst produced yet most enjoyable performances _ 
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seen for years. Its place should be a Spanish cabaret rather than 

the theatre. These dancers make an extraordinary impact on 
' the audience, and in everything they do there is the spirit of | 
competition so characteristic of Spanish gypsy dancing. Car- 
men Amaya herself is limited as a dancer, but exploits a tre- 
mendous personality. The most authentic dancer in the com- 
pany is the tall and buxom Faraona who, without the slightest 
concession to the theatre, carries one straight to Granada. 

The most astonishing of all are the Mexicans Teresa and 
Luisillo. This almost self-taught boy is one of the most spec- 
tacular male dancers I have ever seen. 


~~ 


CONGERTS IN LONDON 
GEORGE DANNATT 


* 


‘ this number of Penguin Music Magazine we have to con- 
der the London Concert World over a period of some six 
.onths, which brings us to the commencement of the fifty- 
urth season of Promenade Concerts, the eighth summer sea- 
mn. to be held in the Albert Hall since the destruction in 1941 
t the one and only Gen hall suitable for orchestral concerts, 

od, incidentally, the twenty-first season to be broadcast since 
1e B.B.C. took over in 1927, following the announcement by 
{essrs Chappell in March of that year of their intention of 
pandoning the whole enterprise. ? 

Looking back over this six months one recollects above 
verything else the impact which the hearing of Elgar’s First 
ymphony, Walton’s Symphony, and Vaughan Williams's new 
ixth Symphony made upon the very fibres of one’s being. The 
lgar was given a noble performance by the Philharmonia Or- 
hestra under Richard Austin; the Walton received a number 
f extremely fine interpretations — the composer conducting 
ne London Symphony. Orchestra, Clarence Raybould the 
ondon Philharmonic Orchestra, Boult the B.B.C. Symphony 
\xchestra, and George Weldon the City of Birmingham Or- 
hestra. Through the several performances which, quite rightly, 
re were able to hear of the mighty new Symphony by Vaughan 
Villiams it has been possible to begin to grasp some of the 
ssentials which proved intangible at the first performance 
iven by Sir Adrian and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

‘onsidering this work and its relation to the two Symphonies 
hich preceded it, the F Minor of 1931-3 and the D Major of 
ee the Sixth of 1944-7 is again in the trenchant and un- 
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compromising mood of the earlier work, with fleeting refer 
ences to the evocative splendour of the Fifth. One feels mort 
and more convinced that Vaughan Williams's latest work i: 
always, in a manner inexplicable perhaps even to himself, the 
outcome of spiritual and technical strivings experienced ir 
writing a previous work of the same genre. 

The creative artist, with his immense sensitivity and hi 
heightened receptivity, is undoubtedly able to discern events ©: 
which the ordinary mortal is as yet unaware; he is always aheac 
of his time. That is why comparatively few people find them. 
selves able to accept what is dogmatically labelled ‘moderr 
art’, ‘modern music’. Those who cannot accept — and how they 
clamour to inform us of their disability — are incapable, for one 
reason or another, of looking ahead, generally because they are 
chary of appearing different, frequently because they fear thai 
which they may see. Beethoven’s contemporaries could not ac- 
cept the late string quartets over which the veriest society 
hostess can now be comfortably ecstatic, and, recently, at < 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s Fourth Symphony, at 
least twenty of the audience in one seating-block. of the Albert 
Hall left hurriedly, indicating so far as possible their strong dis 
approval. To my mind the Fourth foreshadowed what the 
world was to suffer from 1937 onwards, and in the Fifth the 
composer, like many of us, saw a glimpse of a possible new anc 
peaceful world. And now? The Sixth in E Minor? There would 
be little point in trying to convince you that a composer sits 
down to consciously write ‘about’ what is to be; the ability te 
see ahead is subconscious, the artist’s awareness being such that 
he absorbs into his being something of the future as well as a 
great deal of the past. Only Vaughan Williams himself could 
have written the chatty, almost flippant, programme-note for 
the first performance; was he, I wondered, a little horrified at 
what he had discerned and set dawn? 

The Symphony is in four movements, played through with- 
out a break. Each movement, Allegro, Moderato, Scherzo, and 
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Epilogue, is clearly defined, but there are cross references, 
chiefly by means of two detached chords and by the distribu- 
tion of the accents across the beat, in sets of three against sets 
of four; always there are ideas which grow out of material 
previously stated — witness the birth of the great sweeping 
melody at the close of the first movement from the preceding 
unruly and syncopated section (4:4 against 12:4). The rhyth- 
mic intensity of the second movement and its unpredicted 
climaxes make it almost unbearable: the mood of irresistible 
desolation has set in. The saxophone solo in the Scherzo, its 
_ obsequious vulgarity intermingled with Vaughan Williams’s 
deeply rooted harmonic idiom, is quite horrifying. The last 
movement is unique; it is an essay in flatness. The instruments 
(predominantly divided strings, muted throughout) are di- 
rected to play senza crescendo, the texture is contrapuntal, the 
scoring thin, evoking an arid and mysterious desolation, which 
would be painful were it not charged with genius. Throughout 
the concluding twelve bars there is a conflict between E major 
and E minor, and an E minor chord finally evolves — 6n first 
and second violins and violas only. The composer's marking is 
‘niente’, and ‘nothing’ is portrayed. One's feelings about a 
piece of music are personal. My views about this Symphony are 
shared by others, but the listener who contends that the work 
is abstract is fully entitled to his view; certainly he will be 
happier in it. 

When this work comes to be.considered in its historical set- 
ting it may well be found that it marks an important stage in 
the history of our music, in the development of the Symphony 
in Europe: Unquestionably it will take its place amongst the 
great symphonies of the world, even as Elgar’s First Symphony, 
completed in 1908, has done. Thomas Dunhill finds that this 
Elgar ‘seems to be inspired by a profound human searching, 
and to express strong human emotions’, and to possess ‘some- 
thing in common with Beethoven’s Ninth, in the fusion of 
mysticism and experience’. Richard Austin’s reading of the 
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score was a tribute to these qualities, and established him, in 
, my mind, as a first-rate musician and very fine conductor whom 
I shall look forward to hearing again. 

There can be no doubt of the tremendous importance of 
Walton’s majestic Symphony, completed in 1935. The four per- — 
formances mentioned above provided ample opportunity for 
the closer appreciation of a work which usually makes an im- 
mediate-appeal by virtue of its rhythmic vigour and impressive 
harmony. The performance under Walton was the finest (he 
always manages to obtain an individual ‘bite’ from the brass), 
after which Weldon with the City of Birmingham Orchestra 
seemed most fully to realize the composer’s intentions. 

In this article 1 have concentrated upon these three vitally 
important symphonies of our time, rather than fill the small 
space at my disposal with a list of concerts and executants. Of 
. executants there are an appreciable number whom I should 
greatly like to praise, and quite a few whom it would be neces- 
sary to castigate, but who shall remain nameless. Of the former, 
I would select as essentially requiring mention Dr Reginald 
Jacques, the Jacques Orchestra, and the Bach Choir for their 
most acceptable week’s Bach Festival, and beg them to repeat 
their venture each spring. The Matthew Passion given in its 
entirety on Passion Sunday by these devoted hard workers has 
several times proved for me one of the supreme artistic, indeed 
spiritual, experiences of the year; an experience which I dare 
hope may continue to prove equally revealing in future years. 


NORTHERN DIARY 


SCOTLAND: MAURICE. LINDSAY 
* 


Since I am writing during the ‘slack’ season, I think that it 
might not be unprofitable to turn the arc-lights of criticism so 
that they shine on the Scottish audience for a change. Before 
doing this, for the sake of completeness, I must first make a 
short survey of the Scottish Orchestra’s last season, which 
ended during the first week in April. 

The 1947-8 season was distinguished in the good sense only 
because a number of first-class artists appeared with the orches- 
tra as soloists — Edwin Fischer, in a Mozart concerto perfectly 
done; Ginette Neveu, who made the Sibelius Violin Concerto 
seem almost part of her own flesh and blood; Solomon, Clifford 
Curzon, and one or two others. The rest certainly was not 
silence, but this was not infrequently a matter of regret. Per- 
formances of what blasé critics sometimes call ‘old war-horses’ 
(a reflection on the performers surely, for who ever heard of a 
critic applying the phrase to Barbirolli and the Hallé in the 
Pathétique or Bruno Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic in 

the Unfinished?) were at best competent, and at worst just 
plain bad in the simplest possible sense, i.e. the sounds were not 
always what the composer intended; Walter Siisskind would 
have to be more than the very able musician he is to conjure 
much else out of such an ad-hoc temporary body of players as 
the ‘Scottish’. When he went away after the last concert, a 
storm broke out in the Scottish Press, ‘a storm which is now 
becoming an annual affair. But unlike nature’s storms, there 
was no noticeably cleansing effect as a result of the blasts of ad- 
verse criticism which troubled the columns of The Glasgow 
Herald and The Scotsman. The Management, self-satisfied as 
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ever, defended itself with all the old arguments: the Edinburgh 
Concert Society broke away and is to organize its own concerts 
with another, as yet unnamed, orchestra next winter (the fact 
that the Management will also run a rival series in the Capital, 
organized from Glasgow, may well lead to the break-up of the 
whole orchestral farrago in Scotland!): and hordes of muddy- 
headed mushites gave the Scottish public at large the pleasure 
of knowing that in their view, the ‘Scottish’, as at present con- 
stituted, is one of the finest orchestras in Europe. These people 
might gain confidence from the lines of Sir David Lyndesay — 
I think na shame, sa Christ me save, 
To be ane fule amang the lave, 
Howbeit ane hundreth stands here by, 
Perventure as great fules as I — 
were not most of them probably completely unaware of even 
the name of Scotland’s oldest known playwright! Which 
brings me to the topic of Scottish audiences! 
In sheepishness and tasteless imbecility the average audience 
which crowds out St Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, to hear the _ 
‘Scottish’ (if Rhapsody in Blue, or something of that ilk is on 
the programme, or if a celebrity, preferably with a film reputa- 
tion, is to carol and chirp over acrobatic trifles) is probably 
neither better nor worse than the same sort of audience in Lon- 
don or the provinces. Here, however, it is more dangerous. It 
thinks it knows, and in a country of only 5,000,000 people 
many of whom live out of range of the concert centres, there 
simply aren’t enough people who do know to shout it down 
or otherwise assert themselves. The reasons for the initial 
ignorance, the lack of becoming modesty, and the apparent 
deafness to anything approaching subtlety, lie in the general 
state of Scotland, and have nothing specifically to do with 
music — the slow, but steady, decline of Scottish self-reliance, 
pride, and initiative, and the hopeless infadequacy of the Scot- 
tish educational system all play their parts. And of a capacity 
Glasgow audience of 2500, not more than 500 can, in my view, 4 
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distinguish a good performance froma bad one. Buta one. fifths 
majority is quite enough to back up a feeble Management — 
Committee, anxious to maintain its time-honoured practices, 
and reluctant to admit that conditions have changed in the 
last fifty years. So nothing happens in so far as the establish- 
ment of a permanent orchestra in Scotland goes — and the fault 
lies mainly with the Scottish concert-going public! 

The position with regard to chamber music is equally ab- 
surd. Only the ‘faithful’: support chamber-music concerts. 
Glasgow can produce about 200 ‘faithful’ to attend four 
concerts a year, Edinburgh not much more than a quarter. The 
absurdity here, however, is in the other direction. You can’t 
make people come to concerts: but once you’ve got them there 
you can regale them with the best. Although I have often 
heard thundering applause at the end of a concert which merited 

_an ovation of quite a different kind, I have never heard a really 
good performance which was not also well received. 

So far as chamber music is concerned, there is little that can 
be done. One can only wait and watch, and hope that the edu- 
cative influence of the B.B.C. may in time make a difference. 
Chamber music makes more demands on the minds of its . 
hearers than almost any other sort of music, so of course its de- 
votees will always be a relatively select band, here as elsewhere. 
But a remedy can and must be found for Scotland’s orchestral 
problem. Already, it lies to hand, but those in authority survey 
it with a Nelsonian eye, and their wilful blindness is applauded 
by the majority. 

By way of a coda, I must protest against the tactics of a cer- 
tain London impresario who recently used the threat of can- 
cellation in order to fill the hall for one of his concerts in 
Glasgow. Neither this sort of thing, nor the giving of several 
hundred pounds to a local charity so that Miss So-and-So’s 
inconsequential recital should be ‘commemorated for all time’, 
are in the best interests of music. 
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LIVERPOOL: A. K. HOLLAND 


An unusually quiet summer season, with the. Philharmonic 
Orchestra-absent most of the time and concerts at a low ebb, 
was disturbed by a few storm-clouds which had been moving 


up since the announcement in the earlier part of the year of : 


Hugo. Rignold’s appointment as resident ondunets in. succes- 
sion to Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

After some preliminary showers of criticism the storm finally 
broke at the Society’s annual general meeting. The Society had 


to- face the charge of lowering its standards in the matter of _ 


programmes for its main series and of making false economies 
. to the detriment of the standard of playing. This is easier Said 


than proved. As a matter of opinion it seemed that several of 


the more recent concerts reached a surprisingly high level, after 
the usual ups-and-downs of the relentless routine of the winter 


season. And the committee was able to defend whatever com- — 


promises had been imposed by circumstances, by saying that 
whereas they had begun the season with a deficit of £10,000, 
they had finished the year with a profit of £2000. This alone 
had staved off the imminent possibility of having to wind up. 

Mr Rignold’s appointment had been challenged on the 


grounds of his temporary association with the lighter forms of ) 


music and his lack of experience outside the realm of ballet. 
With perhaps more courage than wisdom Mr Rignold himself 
entered the fray, making no apology for his career, which has 
included the formation of a war-time orchestra and engage- 


ments with many Continental orchestras. He even went to the — 


length of offering to put his capabilities to a free vote of the 
orchestra. Meanwhile, having been chosen out of a list of 


twenty-three conductors, he is entitled to consider that he has 


a right to a fair trial. 
As it turns out, now that the new syllabus i is available (at the 
moment of writing the season has not started), Mr Rignold, 
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while being responsible to the committee for the choice of the 

orchestral personnel, is by no means the sole conductor. Sir 
Malcolin Sargent retains a large number (about a third) of the 
concerts, and guest conductors include Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Jean. Martinon, Rafael Kubelik, Enrique Jorda, Nicolai Malko, 
and Louis Cohen, whose claimis as a local conductor have been 
constantly urged. Mr Cohen has a popular following, and it 
seems only fair that he should be given a chance. 

As to finance, the Society has secured an additional grant of 
£4000 for the coming year from the Corporation, on top of the 
annuity it receives under the terms of the city’s purchase of the 
Philharmonic Hall. Its expenses are meanwhile increasing in 
three directions: fees to guest conductors and solo artists, con- 
tributions to the National Insurance Scheme (about £900 a 
year), and extension of the contract to the full complement of 
strings for all concerts promoted by the Society, a total of over 
£3000 for the three services. So that, on the whole, it may be 
said that the position is a little precarious. 

Apart from an occasional orchestral concert and a few local 
activities, the supply of music during the summer months has 
been decidedly meagre. Even the usual week of pseudo-Proms 
for the ‘Man-in-the-Street’ was dropped while the orchestra 
gaily (and no doubt profitably) disported itself at the Harringay _ 
Arena.-Of opera we had not a trace for twelve months, and 
Covent Garden only rubbed salt into the gash by sending us its 
Opera Chorus to sing, with piano and organ accompaniment, 
though we have an orchestra, a programme of hackneyed ex- 
cerpts, with a handful of soloists. They sang well, though with 
the rather forced expression that is more suitable to the stage 
than the concert-hall. Curiously enough, the opera-starved 
public leaped upon this banquet and gave every sign that it is 
there waiting to be fed with manna from London.’ 

A pleasant little effort, quite artistically prepared and com- 

_ petently sung, was the production of Gluck’s Orfeo by the 
University Musical Society, which effectively adopted the plan 
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of restricting the number of singers on the stage and relegating 
the main body of the chorus to the orchestral pit. In this one 
may perhaps detect the inspiration of the University’s new 
Professor of Music, Gerald Abraham. 

On the academic side, too, we had an excellent and versatile 
concert by the students of the Liverpool Matthay School, in 
which concerto movements, solos, and orchestral items made 
up an‘attractive programme. This school especially encourages 
ensemble work, and many of the soloists were to be observed 
playing a different instrument in the orchestral pieces. 

Cortot came to give us one of his highly personal concerts, 
full of poetry ahd mature artistry, in three cycles of works by 
Schumann, Chopin, and Debussy. Another outstanding event, 
which did something to compensate for our long neglect by 
the ballet companies, was the visit of Ram Gopal and his 
Indian Dancers. Though this took place in the rather gloomy 
but intimate Picton Hall, the improvised stage arrangements _ 
were very satisfactory and the dancing created a profound im- 
pression. ; 

And that is the sum total of our effortsin between the main 
winter and spring seasons. One cannot really congratulate 
Liverpool at the moment on its (once famous) enterprise. There 
is little, apart from the ever-present affairs of the Philharmonic 
Society, to signify that music is in a normal healthy condition, 
nothing that looks like a creative effort, unless one excepts 
the zeal with which Eugene Genin continues to train amateur 
orchestras in the Evening Institutes. He has been rewarded by 
seeing several of his more promising players chosen for the 
National Youth Orchestra scheme. 


LEEDS: ERIC TODD 


Leeds has just completed a year of unprecedented musical acti- | 
vity, my diary confirming an increase of fifty per cent of en- 
gagements over the previous year. Lest it should be thought 
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that we are suffering from musical indigestion, let me hasten to 
point out that Leeds is still well behind Manchester and Liver- 
pool in the number of concerts and recitals given, and so the 
increase was more in the nature of famine relief than of a sur- 
feit. ra 

. It is, of course, to the activities of the Yorkshire Symphony 
Orchestra that the increase is mainly due, and now that they 
have completed their first year it is possible to make a considered 
judgment of their progress and present standard. 

Maurice Miles has proved to be not only a fine all-round con- 
ductor whose interpretations, whether of classical, romantic, or 
modern works, are almost invariably satisfying and authentic, 
but also an orchestral trainer of great ability. Few who have 
heard the orchestra would dissent from the view that the 
strings with their rich basic tone and flexibility will become one 
of the outstanding sections in the country. Wood-wind and 
brass are now quite adequate and occasionally distinguished, an 
uncertainty of intonation in the former and roughness of tone 
from the latter, which marred performances at one period, hav- 
ing been eradicated. The horn section deserves a special tribute, 
being equally remarkable for accuracy, blend, and quality. 

It is too early yet to say what the financial cost to the Leeds 
authority will be, but there is reason to believe that it will not 
be excessive considering the artistic advantages the possession 
of a permanent orchestra confers on the city. It may be of 
interest to note that Leeds is responsible for the basic cost of 
the orchestra and hires out the whole organization, including 
conductor and soloists, to the contributing authorities at an in- 
clusive fee. With regard to the cost to these authorities a Press 
statement gave the information that the concerts held at 
Wakefield during the past season needed a subsidy of something 
under a penny rate. Some relief from the present burden borne 
by Leeds may be expected in that two more authorities have 
joined the scheme, York and Middlesbrough, and Edinburgh, 
each taking four concerts. 
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The increasing popularity of the orchestra with local ndoe 
ences is reflected in the recent formation of a Y.S.O. Club. This — 
body, which is as yet hardly out of the embryonic stage, has 
been formed entirely without official inspiration and will be an 
invaluable means of support, especially if time and economic 
changes dictate a policy of retrenchment. 

In his programme building for the coming season Mr Miles 
has made adjustments to meet the views of local committees. 
Last year the same programme .was presented at each place 
visited, a reasonable procedure whilst the orchestra was build- 
ing a repertoire. Now, with a considerable volume of experi- 
ence to guide the choice, concerts at the smaller towns will con- 
tain a large proportion of the more popular items, with plane 
concertos well in evidence. 

As far as Leeds isconcerned, several novelties of an interesting | 
nature are promised, among them being the Sixth Symphony | 
of Vaughan Williams, Triple Concerto for flute, piano and — 
‘cello by d'Indy, Trittico Botticelliano by Respighi, Mathis der 
Maler by Hindemith, Divertimento for Strings by Bartok, — 
Kodaly’s Dances of,Galanta, and Moeran's Symphony in G . 
minor. Other more well-known works which have rarely been 
performed in Leeds will be Elgar’s Second Symphony and his 
Symphonic Study, Falstaff, the Fifth Symphony of sina: and 
Debussy’s La Mer. 

Almost everyone who attends concerts must have wondered 
at some time or other how the conductor got his job, which is, 
of course, rather different from wondering why he is there at 
all. How does one become a conductor? Leeds Corporation has 
provided one answer by offering a conducting scholarship 
valued at £300 for one year. The fortunate winner of this award 

is John Hopkins, who was still in the R.A.F. when he was — 
selected, and who will commence his training under Mr Miles — 
during the coming season. , 

Leeds Philharmonic Society suffered a loss of £340 on last E. 
season. This they attribute largely to the counter-attraction of | 
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the Leeds Triennial Musical Festival. However this may be, 
their performances were on the usual high artistic level one 
associates with the society. Indeed, the Gacd Friday perform- 
ance of The Dream of Gerontius, with the Y.S.O. and Mau- 
rice Miles as conductor, contained some of the finest choral 
singing one could wish to hear, and makes one look forward 
with pleasure to hearing the same combination in Mozart’s C 
minor Mass during the coming season. Hach year the society 
produces at least one unfamiliar work, and this time we are to 
have the first performance in Leeds of Vaughan Williams’s 
Sancta Civitas, with Elsie Suddaby, soprano, and the Hallé 
Orchestra, conductor Alan Kirby. 

Dr Melville Cook’s new choir, the Leeds Guild of Singers, 
made a most successful first-appearance when they sang Byrd’s 
Four-Part Mass at Leeds Parish Church. There were still prob- 
lems of balance to solve, but the quality and purity of tone were 
such as to make one forget imperfections and realize that Dr 
Cook has fashioned a splendid instrument for the performance 
of the more intimate choral masterpieces. 

Harold Mason, conductor of Leeds Symphony Society’s 
amateur orchestra, resigned at the end of last season after hold- 
ing the position for twenty-eight years, during which time he 
directed over eighty concerts. It was his enthusiasm which kept 
the society alive through the war years, when he never missed 

a single rehearsal — a fine record. 


MANCHESTER: J. H. ELLIOT 


Manchester is envied, I have no doubt, on the strength of its 
position as the headquarters of the Hallé Orchestra. So far so 
good. But. the Hallé has been heard here only once during the 
past three months; and another two months will go by before 
we hear it again. The moment of writing falls between seasons, 
when music in ‘musical Manchester’ is as rare as hailstones in 
hell (not that I am drawing any comparisons). The orchestra 
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has been heard all over the country; nay, it has attracted en- 

thusiastic crowds as far. afield as Salzburg and Vienna, and but 

- for an unlucky concomitance of events would have drawn 
Prague into its orbit. We were proud to have sent so persuasive 
a company of ambassadors on an errand of goodwill to 
Austria — ‘the visit of the orchestra had done as much in five 
days to cement the bonds of friendship between Great Britain 

‘and Austria as diplomacy could have done in as many years,’ 
wrote T. E. Bean in the Manchester Guardian, summarizing 
the viewpoint of the British Minister, Sir Bertrand Jerram — and 
should have been prouder still if they had also been able to 
make friends, as they surely would, in the Czech capital. It i is 
certainly not the Hallé Society's fault that Manchester is ‘a 
musicless desert for nearly half the year. It always was, as far as 
I can remember. Our public just will not attend concerts in the 
summer. 

The B.B.C. did try to break the spell early in July — no purely 
commercial organization would have had the temerity — with 
three concerts by its Northern Orchestra with Sir Thomas 
Beecham as guest conductor. The first two were poorly at- 


tended (though this was Beecham’s first visit here for nearly _ 


two years!) and it took a programme embracing Beethoven's 
Third and Fourth Symphonies to fill our toy Albert Hall for the 
last concert. This brief season was a pleasant oasis. Charles 
Groves, the present permanent conductor of the Northern 
Orchestra, has improved matters enormously during his term 
of office, and Beecham had a responsive instrument on which 
to perform, as he generously acknowledged. The programmes 
were refreshing and the audiences were inspired to great en- 
thusiasm even when their numbers were small. A further con- 
cert in September, under Charles Groves himself, amply justi- 
fied Beecham’s tribute. 

Otherwise, it seems an eternity since one listened to music in 
Manchester. Searching my memory and brushing away the 
mists of ages I find that the recollection that shines most. 
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brightly is that ofa Sunday afternoon at Belle Vue early in the 
year, when John Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra were at the 
very top of their form in a performance of the Eroica. It was ° 
noble, magnificent; the philosophic depths of the music were 
sounded, as it seemed, to the bottom. For some time it has 
trembled on the point of my pen — and now that six months’ 
reflection on that performance has only strengthened my con- 
viction, I hesitate no longer to proclaim my belief in Barbirolli 
as one of the greatest living interpreters of Beethoven. Not even 
Beecham’s recent dazzling performance (in its own way su- 
perb — brilliant and challenging) can efface the memory of the 
long, deep shadows cast ‘by the Hallé rendering. 

An experiment, welcome to‘an unrepentant Wagnerian liv- 
ing in an opera-starved part of the country, was the Hallé con- 
cert devoted mainly to the third act of Meistersinger, with a 
few appropriate deletions. True, it lacked soloists of the requi- 
site stature — but the wonderful flood of orchestral tone was 
balm to the ears of even many imperfect Wagnerites. The new 

_ season’s syllabus is not yet available, so it is not yet possible to 
say whether the idea is to be developed. I know that some critics 
deplore concert performances of opera, but what would you? 
True, we had a week of the Intimate Opera Society fairly re- 
cently, clashing with a short Carl Rosa season devoted to a 
handful of Italian favourites; but no. Wagner opera has been 

heard here since Hitler marched into Poland, and we have 

thousands of young folk who have yet to learn their Wagner 
in the proper school. Failing stage performances, concert ren- 
derings of whole acts are much preferable to the stock excerpts, 
many of which misrepresent poor Richard nearly as grotesquely 
as some of his more violent opponents. 

The Manchester Chamber Concerts Society, which performs 
noble service to what is, I regret to say, a rather small section of 
our musical public, provided me with another memory of pecu- 
liar lustre at the concert to which they brought the Hungarian’ 
Quartet. Perhaps it was playing of wonderful lucidity and 
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fluidity, rather than any profundity of interpretation, that made 
the evening so delectable. Here it seemed a matter of taking 
care of the sounds and letting the sense take care of itself; in 
any event it came off, triumphantly, even in late Beethoven. 

Having begun with a grouse, let me now count a blessing and 
refer to the Royal Manchester College of Music, another bene- 
fit conferred upon us by Charles Hallé. From the long list of 
distinguished pupils I need name only Alan Rawsthorne. It is 
appropriate to offer belated but sincere congratulations to the 
Principal, Robert J. Forbes, on his appearance as a C.B.E. in the 
New Year honours list of 1948, This was not only a merited 
tribute to a fine musician, but a rather overdue recognition of 
the work accomplished by a famous seat of learning. 


BIRMINGHAM: JOHN WATERHOUSE - 


Spring and summer have brought no portents, earthquakes, or 
tidal waves to the musical world of Birmingham. General 
changes have been of so modest a nature as to be hardly worth 
recording. The City of Birmingham Orchestra, for example, _ 
has altered its designation to “The City of Birmingham Sym- — 
phony Orchestra’, with the words ‘City of’ usually printed in 
a smaller type, as though awaiting an inconspicuous departure. 
Probably only a well-established monogram, “CB’ encircled by 
‘O’, insists on their retention. The struggles of metamorphosis 
are rather amusing. The cover of the prospectus of the excellent — 
series of Promenade Concerts (in progress at the time of writ- 
ing) shows the front of our Town Hall, lurching slightly back- 
wards, on which are superimposed (a) the monogram, in blue 
and white, (b) ‘City of’, small black, (c) ‘Birmingham’, large 
black, (d) ‘Symphony’, small blue, (e) ‘Orchestra’, large black. 
The organization has shown in recent years a certain degree of . 
neurosis regarding the dangers of being considered ‘a munici- — 
pal orchestra’, and has been inclined to react resentfully to any — 
space-cramped reviewer's reference to it as “The City Orches- 
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tra’. Not being well up in such points of honour, I confess to an 


incomplete understanding of the reasons for this. Anyway, the 
new title, like the old, is quite respectable. I happen to prefer 
the old, but merely because it seems to me to have a more dis- 
tinctive and dignified euphony, and because I find the adjectival 
‘Symphony’ an even more tiresome and meaningless conven- 
tion than ‘Philharmonic’. Our very promising and industrious 
chief amateur orchestra, by the way, has dropped its ‘South’ 

and become “The Birmingham Philharmonic Orchestra’ — a 


-wrong-headed move, I feel, since to an outsider it may seem to 


suggest a professional status and a rivalry which is certainly 
not intended. 

The big event of the C.B.S.O.’s first Christmas season was — 
the visit to the Albert Hall on Monday, February 23. I was not 
present, but enjoyed the same menu (except for Mendelssohn 
Neaman in place of Grieg 2 la Joyce) at the Town Hall the pre- 
vious afternoon, and I heard very favourable reports from Lon- 
don. The choice of Walton’s Symphony as the main item was 
most happy, for it may be doubted whether any other orchestra 
at present can play the work so well. Mr Weldon has very not- 
able power in the control of balance and dynamics over large 
spans, and the frequent presentations of this symphony in the 
ordinary Thursday-Sunday repertory have familiarized him 
and the orchestra with every nook and cranny of the score. 
Since a promise of greater enterprise last autumn, the pro- 
grammes in general have relapsed into timidity; but the con- 
tinued establishment of Walton’s Symphony and of Vaughan 
Williams's Fifth (another of Mr Weldon’s best), which appear . 
as regularly as any ‘standard’ works of the past, remains an ad- 
mirable feature. Our other post-Elgar British symphony, Rub- 
bra’s Third, seems to have lapsed. The committee evidently 
thinks that it diminishes receipts, however richly the remainder 
of the programme be stocked with Grieg and Tchaikovsky. 


Both the Walton and the ‘V.W.’ have already been played in 


the present Promenade series. 


4 


7 4 


An isolated event so delightful as to demand record (though ~ 
it was poorly attended) was a complete concert performance of 
Hansel and Gretel early in June. Mr Weldon directed most — 
sympathetically, and the orchestra’s playing was among the 
best of the season. Norah Gruhn, Doris Gambell, Constance — 
Stocker, and Gordon Clinton were the soloists, and twenty-one 
ladies of the City of Birmingham Choir emerged mellifluously — 
fromthe wrecked oven at the end. 

The City Choir (which has so far shown no objection to 
abridgment of title) gave very satisfying performances of the 
St Matthew Passion in March. Its conductor, Dr G. D. Cun- 
ningham, has continued the long and splendid sequence of his _ 
mid-week recitals as City Organist. His last of the season, on 
Wednesday, June 30, was his nine-hundredth since his appoint- 
ment in 1924. : 

The Birmingham and Midland Institute School of Music — 
tends more and more to emerge as “The Birmingham School of 
Music’. This is as it should be; for under the energetic direction 
of Dr Christopher Edmunds the school is very clearly coming 
to claim a place among the leading music schools of the coun- 
try. Activities have been too numerous and various for general — 
summary. I have especially noted good evidence of develop- 
ment in the training of brass players, under the tuition of 
Harold Greensmith, principal trombonist of the C.B.S.O. The 
opera class gave a very worth-while production of Der Frei-_ 
schiitz in April, though it was hampered by the drearily in- 
adequate resources of the Institute Large Theatre. At a recent 
student-composers’ concert, a violin sonata by Gerald Lee 
showed personality and promise. 

But among the ‘first performances’ I have attended during 
recent months, easily the most memorable was that of Peter 
Wishart’s String Quartet, at a lunch-hour concert of the Uni- © 
versity Musical Society. Mr Wishart took first-class honours in 
the University Music School just before his departure into the — 
Army; and since his return he has:spent a year of study, as 
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Barker Scholar, under Nadia Boulanger in Paris. The quartet, I ” 
gather, was completed before this latter phase; but it very 
richly consolidates the hopes which some of us based on the 
compositions of Mr Wishart’s university years. It must be 
heard elsewhere. 

The Barker Concerts have continued their opulent course, 
under the direction of Professor Anthony Lewis. Application 
for seats has had to be limited to members of the university. 
Some day, we must hope, there will be a concert-hall of com- 
parable quality elsewhere in Birmin gham. 


SOUTHERN DIARY 


JOHN DURRANT 
: * 


‘Music in the South’ to-day covers a wide field, and in this 


article I must of necessity confine myself to the three main ~ 
centres of orchestral music in the south of England,- Brighton, 


Portsmouth, and Bournemouth. 


In the Brighton district the Brighton Philucwann Society - 


and its orchestra, now known as the Southern Philharmonic 
Orchestra, directed and conducted by Herbert Menges, have 
been doing excellent work; reaching their peak in the sym- 


phonic world with a recent performance of the Choral Sym- — 


phony, and keeping the public’s interest alive during the hotter 
months with such concerts as a recital by Cortot. The Southern 
Philharmonic Orchestra has also for some time been the back- 


bone of the Portsmouth Municipal Concerts, a fortnightly — 
series run from September to April at the King’s Theatre, 


Southsea, on Sunday afternoons, which have been very well 
attended since their inception over four years ago. The pro- 
grammes are rather conventional in character but appear to be 


what the public want — or at least, what they are prepared to - 


pay for! Mr Menges has established for himself in Portsmouth 
and Southsea a very substantial reputation; while not of the 
popular school of virtuoso conductors so highly prized at the 
moment (with many of whom the composer takes a secondary 
place), he is a sound, solid musician of proven worth and 
accomplishment, who is making a steady contribution to 
music in the south in addition to his growing reputation 
abroad. 

Concert promoters in the south (with the possible exception 
of the Bournemouth Municipality, and to a lesser degree the 
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Brighton Philharmonic Society) have not shown much enter- 
prise in their programmes either during the last few months or 
in the forthcoming concerts announced at the time of writing. 
British music scarcely gets a look in — not one single-piece in 
the Portsmouth Municipal Concerts’ first six programmes of 
the ’48—'49 season, and only one or two in the immediate past. 
Britain can claim composers among the very greatest of the 
twentieth century, but promoters and conductors are still way 
back in the Germany, Austria, and Russia of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

_ Two months ago Sir Thomas Beecham cancelled a concert of 
British music arranged in the Albert Hall six days before the 
advertised date because only 100 seats had been sold. Within a 
few hours of his announcement Bournemouth invited Sir 
Thomas to conduct the same programme with the reconstitu- 
ted Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra — a suggestion he ac- 
cepted with alacrity, and within an hour of opening bookings 
the concert was completely sold out. It is true, of course, that 
the Bournemouth concert had the advantage of the publicity 
given to Sir Thomas’s denunciation of audiences in the capital, 
but it speaks volumes for the enterprise of Bournemouth’s Or- 
chestra and their brilliant conductor, Rudolf Schwarz, that the 
programme, by no means an easy one, with major works by 
Elgar, Delius, Bax, and Bantock, was successfully put on at only 
ten days’ notice. This was a particularly fine achievement, al- 
though not perhaps so surprising to me as to some for whom 
orchestral music is only palatable if played in London or Man- 
chester, and who will not accept any good thing if it come out 
of Nazareth. Several months before the concert of British 
music I had marked down the new Bournemouth Orchestra as 
a combination sharing with the Hallé the certain distinction of 
being the finest orchestra outside London. For me, the high 
spot of listening last season was. Mr Schwarz’s conducting of 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique; he is obviously a virtuoso of 
the first water, one of whose major virtues is his unique per- 
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sonal manner on the rostrum, by which he produces the maxi- 
mum of effect with the utmost economy of means. 

Amateur music flourishes in the south, particularly in Ports- 
mouth, where the two most notable societies are the Choral 
Union, directed by Bertram Bradshaw, and the Choral and 
Orchestral Society, directed by John A. Davison. ‘An interest- 
ing discussion arose in Portsmouth in May, over a version of 


Beethoven's Choral Symphony (probably the first ever given in 


Portsmouth or Southsea). To provide even a reasonably com-. 


petent performance of this great work was palpably beyond the 
technical capacities of the brave amateur society that attempted 
it, and various arguments were produced in the course of over 
three weeks’ correspondence in the Press to justify the attempt 
on the score that even from the audience’s point of view it is 
worth doing such works if only to bring them to those unable 
to hear them adequately performed elsewhere. Your critic came 
in for some hard knocks for failing to praise this concert sufh- 
ciently, being apparently expected to swallow even the trans- 
position of most of the last ‘movement down a tone into C 
without experiencing any discomfort. My view was, and is, 
that a critic’s job is not alone to laud the undeniably praise- 
worthy efforts of amateurs, but to hold against their perform- 
ance a yardstick of accepted musical standards; and in view of 
the wide dissemination of good musical experience through the 
B.B.C., even the provincial critic’s yardstick must, 2 necessity, 
be a precise one. 

Music in southern England is undoubtedly in a healthy state; 
the amateur societies, who are; after all, the milk from which a 
great deal of professional cream can be skimmed, are tackling 
ambitious programmes and making a good job of them in 
many cases; there are at*least three professional orchestras 
playing regularly, and the visit of any first-class soloist (with 
the curious exception of the majority of violinists) is usually 
marked by <a full and enthusiastic house. 
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MUSIC HO! 


Constant Lambert 
A195 


In the first sentence of this stimulating analysis, Mr. Constant 
Lambert makes it plain that he is not offering us ‘an ordnance 
survey of modetn music or a study of modern composers as 
individual artists’. His main endeavour is to show how the 
music of our generation is related to the social background of 
our time, and to offer us guidance to the divers and contradictory 
manifestations of contemporary music. 


‘One of the best books on the subject of contemporary music that 
I have ever come across.’-—Ernest Newman in the SuNDAY 'TIMEs. 


“Here is a brilliant contribution to English contemporary musical 
literature.’ —MusicaL OPINIon. 


‘It is one of the most brilliant books written on modern music in 
any country. ... 1 read the book from cover to cover with real 
enjoyment. —THE Music Lover. 
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Hil BEETHOVER’S 


| ‘Choral’ Symphony 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


With Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth Hongen, Julius Patzak, Hans 
Hotter and Choral Society of the Friends of Music, Vienna, conducted by 


VON KARAJAN P 
18 parts - LX 1097-1105 Auto-couplings - LX 8612-20 


FURTHER FINE RECORDINGS 
FROM RECENT LISTS 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPEONY LJUBA WELITSCH — 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 
conducted by Efrem Kurtz 


Gayaneh Ballet Suite—Khachaturian Taken Onegin iP eka ersen ee 


eae Parts its 7. <= 2 hoo Tatiana’s Letter Scene. Four Parts” E 
GREGOR PIATICORSKY i LX 1108.9 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra _ . 
conducted by Walter Susskind 


with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


lak bi 
Kol Nidrei —Bruch Op. 47. Two SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 5 4 
Parts # Aft 2 3 LX 1095 and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
DINU LIP ATTI Orchestra 

with the Philharmonia Orchestra Royal Fireworks Music — Handel. 
conducted by Herbert Von Karajan Four Parts - - - « «DX 14945 — 
Concerto in A Minor—Schumann a as 
Op. 54. Eight Parts - LX 1110-13 ; 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLRESEX- 


“THAT IS WHERE THIS 
SHOP DIFFERS. 


“TF all dealers in gramophones and records were as well- 
equipped in the matter of knowledge-and helpfulness as 
the Gramophone Shop Ltd., in Sloane Street, a big step 
forward would have been taken. A buyer who is shown 
how to select with judgment is already well started on the 
right road. (He will not be likely to lump together records, 
just as records whatever their nature.) He will envisage 
each one as a real entity to be treated with the respect due 
to an entity. 
“ Probably no other gramophone shop in the country has 
_a Stock of classical records that excels that in Sloane Street. 
They are readily accessible, and can be listened to in the 
most sympathetic surroundings. Those who seil them 
not only know what they are talking about but are capable 
of helping a prospective purchaser to make up his mind. 
But a mind of one kind or another is taken for granted. 
That is where this shop differs from so many other establish- 
ments. Ifyou don’t care what you buy, so long as it’s a 
“classical” or.a ‘dance’ record, there is little point in 
going there. If you do... well, just go and see for 
yourself ! ”—Francis Toye. 


- RECORDS BY: POST 


OUR Records by Post department, 
which includes an advisory and in- 
formation service, is probably the larg- 
est in the world. , Many) thousands of 
records are safely packed and dispatched 
every year to customers at home and 
abroad. ; 
’ If you are unable to come to Sloane 
Street, we invite you to order your re- 
cords by post, If you are in doubt as 
to the best recording of any particular 
work, we shall be happy to give you the 
benefit of our knowledge. Often it 
happens that the recording we recom- 
mend is not only the best, but the least 
expensive, 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP LTD’ 


130 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 : SLO 9001 


These great artists’ 


recent records are issued by 


‘““HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


MARGHERITA 
GRANDI 


Vera Terry and Ernest Frank 
with Royal Philharmonic Orch. 
cond. by 'Sir Thomas Beecham 


Excerpts from Verdi’s 
‘‘Macbeth,” including 
The Sleepwalking Scene 

DB 6739-40 


FURTWANGLER 
Vienna Philharmonic Oygchestra 


Coriolan Overture — 
Beethoven - DB 6625 


DE SABATA 


Symphony Orchestra of the 
Augusteo, Rome 


Nuages—Debussy DB 6706 


DE VITO 


with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra 


Romance No. 2 in F Major, 
Op. 50—Beethoven DB6727 


CEBOTARI 
with Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio 
—“Don Giovanni” — 


Mozart - DB 6738 


CORTOT’ 

Aria (from Concerto No. 5 
in F Minor) — Bach; 
Litany — Schubert arr. 
Cortot - DA 1898 


POUISHNOFF 
Nocturne in B Major; 
Waltz in A Flat Major,— 
both by Chopin C 3173 


JOAN HAMMOND 
with the Philharmonia Orch. 
cond. by Walter Susskind 


Mother, you know the Story 
—‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
— Mascagni; Ma dall’ 
arido stelo divulsa — 
* Un Ballo in Maschera” 
— Verdi - C3771 
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